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Introd-uc  tion 

In  vritin,';  of  worship,  inu.;!©,   the  liturgies  and 
new  worship  for-as  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  trite.  'Jlho 
briefs  of  :i:ufus  Tones  for  the  validity  of  the  rayotio  in- 
sight, the  firti  '3le8  of  Herry  Kraeraon  ?osdj  ck  on  modern 
religion  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  present  age, 
the  philosophical  vjorks  of  Villiara  Hooking  -  setting' 
forth  the  meaning  of  Crod  in  Human  "i^xperience ,   the  earnest 
questionings  of  Bishop  Charles  Piske  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  when  ho  "Looks  at  the  Church  and  asks  youth"  to 
tell  him  what  the  trouble  is  — these  v/oiild  indicate  a 
concern  about  religion  and  worship  and  the  spiritual  life 
which  has  precipitated  a  deluge  of  books  on  worship,  its 
history  and  its  modern  forms.     Indeed  Yon  Ogden  Vogt  has 
found  it  advisable  to  inject  into  his  worship  form  based 
upon  the  experience  of  Isaiah  a  copious  injection  of  "cel- 
ebration" in  an  effort  to  meet  a  modern  no  el,     I'here  can 
be  no  purpose  in  encompassing  in  a  short  introduction  a 
description  of  the  conditions  which  have  actuated  the 
writers  on  tho  subject.     I'hose  may  be  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  works  of  the  iwriters  themselves. 

It  is  not  that  enough  has  not  yet  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  rorship  to  revitalize  the  whole  experience.  It 
is  rather  that  human  beings  (entire  ministry  and  congrega- 
tion) need  education,  stirring  out  of  their  inertia,  break- 
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ins  down  of  their  alcverj  to  'vhat  has  always  been,  dis- 
pelling of  their  fear  that  by  study  and  thonrht  they  may 
be  •unortlxOdox        for  orthodoxy  oT  end  and  orthodoxy  of 
means  are  vitally  difioront  types  of  orthodoxy,  the 
Ir.tler  "killoth"'  ,   the  forncr  "ijivet'a  life''  - —  It  is 
rather  that  hurian  bein£;3  need  veaning  from  the  enotional 
peace  of  the  trj?di tionel.     It  is  that  v.'e  should  study  our- 
selves and  onr  fellovncn  as  ^^ell  as  abstrsct  v.-orship,  that 
we  should  enlipliten  ourselves  as  well  as  our  constituency. 

I  t  is  planned  for  th?  s  thesis  therefore  —-  that  it 
shall  be  a  startin^"^  point  from  vrhich  this  may  be  done# 
iUtual,  music,  ^Aorsnip  apart  from  people  can  have  no  other 
than  theoretical  value.    About  that  v:'e  do  not  at  present 
care  to  be  concerned.     That  rorship  shall  be  define'^  in 
its  various  aspects.     ThP  t  music  in  its  historical  re- 
lations to  worship  shall  be  studied,     That  the  traditional 
vorship  forms  shall  be  evaluated  in  the  li  -ht  of  these 
previous  findin^^s  This  is  the  task. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  task  will  serve  a  larger  purpose 
in  being  the  starting  point  from  which  creative  thinking 
may  be  done  in  a  field  which  everyv;/iere  lies  faljow  and 
whioh  may  become  ever  ir.ore  "white  unto  the  harvest." 
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Part  1  definitions 
A*  Worship 

The  followin,^  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
worship  nay  ^ell  serve  as  a  atartinf?  point  from  which 
a  00 nprehensi ve  desoription  may  be  made.      .'hey  are 
taken  from  authoritative  -^vorks  in  the  fields  of  phil- 
oaophy  and  p3ycholop;y  of  relirrion. 

a.  3ri£;htman,  :i.  * 

"Worship  i'.>  not  the  iwhole  of  life;  end,  it  may 

be  added,  it  is  not  even  the  rhole  of  religion   

Worship  is  an  inner  posti-re  of  the  ind  1  vi ""t:?^.!,  his 
attitude  toward  Oo-a  Belief  is  a  neces^jary  pre- 

supposition •  ••••••  Jorae  idea  ia  a  pre-requisi te  to  triie 

worship  orship  is  never  identical  rith  its 

objective  expresoion,  but  it  is  always  a  consciouis 
attitude  of  the  worshipper  to  his  rOd." 
3utten,  G.B  ** 
"ITie  term  'vorship '  is  used  In  a  double  sense.  It 
may  mean  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  love  toward  Ood ,  or 
it  may  .uean  the  forms  by  \':hioh  that  feeLln^^  is  expresjed."* 

♦Religious  Values,  P.177 
**Psyoholof-io&l  Phenonens  of  the  :;hrist3an 
.-ieligion,  London:  ilodier      itonrhton,  1909 
***Tbia.  Page  3B8 
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"The  trouble  is  thr t  in  aome  oases  worship  is 
merely  a  natter  of  the  senses,  appealing  through  gx- 
ternal  objects  an.l  praoiises,  but  5oea  not  invol7e  Lhe 
v/hole  :nan«     ?.eli£-ion  osnnot  be  a  :natter  of  the  senses 
only,  any  nore  than  i  t  can  nO'Tlect  the  senses.  Jhe 
aesthetic  nr^ture  is  a  real  pt-rt  of  nan  and  i.i.  eed  a 
pert  very  closely  related  to  relictions  ideas  -  so 
closely  related  in  aono  oases  that  the  individual  is 
unable  to  di a ting"uii?h  betv^ecn  thera."* 

"Oeref gonial  is  both  the  fruit  and  the  seed  of 
doctrine,"** 

c.  DearTier,  Percy.*'*^^* 

"Psyc/iolOt'i cally  the  e-syencc  of  Public  Worship 
consists  in  oerornonial  tind  not  in  ritual.     Vorship  is 
not  thou('ht,  but  Is  the  orientf.t on  of  the  v  hole  self 
towards  Ood  ••...Vorship  is  feeling  and  action,  and  it 
must  express  itself  in  action."**** 

"]!'or  ceremonial  to  be  good,  we  need  both  knovled^^e, 
coTimon  sense,  and  understanding;  of  beauty."*  '  '^^ 


*Ibid.  rape  391 
**Ibid.  Pare  392 
***7he  Art  of  Public  Vv'orship 
**''*Ibid.  Pare  bl 
*****Tbid.  Pa^e  99 
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d*  Hickman, 

"Worship  may  ho  briefly  defined  as  any  exercise 
through  which  man  feels  that  he  cornea  into  srecial  re- 
lation with  his  divin5t,7«" 

"The  primary  motive  of  the  hirher  forms  of  'wor- 
ship is  the  desire  for  communion  with  God."** 

e.  Thouless,  ri.M.  *** 

"J  propose  to  co/ifine  the  word  worship  to  the 
collective  activity  correspond inif  to  the  private  and 
individual  activity  of  pr?».yer«     In  vorship,  3n  its 
si'nplest  form  v;e  have  a   Troup  of  i^ersona  trying  as  a 
^;roup  to  get  into  relationship  with  Qod."**** 

f.  Hocking,  -r-^v,**^** 

"The  tern  worship  is  not  succinctly  defined  "by 
Kecking  in  his  monumental  voluno  -  but  his  position  is 
of  course  clearly  outlined.     He  is  concerned  v/j  th  the 
individurl  aspects  of  the  experience,  the  social  hoincr 
considered  as  it  affects  the  individual.     The  experience 
is  approach  to  Ood ,  conmimi cati on  rnd  transaction  with 
Him;  an  experience  in  v.hlch  will  F.ns^vers  v.-ill;  is  governed 
"by  love  of  Ood,  and,  since  love  oeeJrs  kno^Tledre  of  its 

^Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  .ieli/ion 
**  Ibid.  ?age  "iu 
***  Tntroducti on  to  the  PsycholOfry  of  xielij^^ion 
New  Yorr-::    :.'-;C.  ;iil?in,  lO?."^ 
****]bid.  ?Q{?e  159 
**''**The  :'eaning:  of  Oor'   in  -luman  ■.•Experience.  Chapter  xxiv,xxv. 
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object  30  worship  seeks  kno'v'^ledre  but  non- 
rational,      orship  enacts  God's  presciict,  jaolation 
from  and  fusion  with  God  are  both  necessary.*  "A 
philosophy  of  mysticism  would  be  a  philosophy  of  wor- 
ship."** 

g.  Janes,  WilliBm*** 

The  view  set  forth  in  this  clnssic,  is  of  some- 
7;h8t  the  sane  t;rpe.     Jhe  objective  in  vjorship  is  ac- 
knowleip-ed  as  indicative  of  the  subjective  and  the  In- 
dividual is  of  first  importance,  \^i  ch  is  to  say  wl th 
Hocking****  -  "A  philoaoph(^  of  mysticisn  would  be  a 
philosophy  of  worship."     A'ith  v.illiara  James  the  "hirher 
mysticism"  is  the  kind  posoible  for  the  froaoer  number 
of  people,  nnd  the  type  described  as  nearest  normal.  It 
is  ineffable,  hence  characterized  more  by  feeling  than 
intellect;  it  possesses  a  noetic  quality:  described  as 
"insight  with  the  depths  of  truth';  it  is  transient  but  is 
recognized  when  recurrent;  it  is  characterized  by  passivity. 
The  deepened  sense  of  significance  of  lon^:  known  words,  ob- 
jects etc;  the  senoe  of  having;:  been  there  before,  a  mood 
in  which  the  only  Ifiat  vestige  of  self  existed  to  doubt 
reality;  revelations  through  nature  -  all  of  those  indicate 
susceptibility  to  the  mystic  experience  of  the  higher  order 
according  to    'r.  James. 

**Ibid.  Fa^ae  ?A9 
***The  Varieties  of  .teligious   experience,   :hap.xvi-xvi  1 
****The    eaning  of  God  in  -luinan   .xporience    Page  7>^9 
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h.  Prat'., 

l^he  view  of  Llr.  Pratt,  is  set  forth  arlenuately 
in  the  following  quota ti on :** 

"■'•''or  religion  at:  we  have  seen,  involves  a  helief 
which  means  to  have  objective  validity;  and  if  worship 
neglects  this  anl  directs  all  its  efforts  openly  to  the 
production  of  chanpe-^  in  social  rm(\  ps^'^chioal  conditions, 
it  may  indeed  renain  a  moral  force,  but  it  ceeaes  to  be 
religious  and  it  loses  all  the  emotional  reinf orceraent 
that  oo-nes  fron  relifious  sen  t-' '  cn  t. '* 

i,  Vogt,  Von  Ocdon*** 

P,3      ".Vorship  the  celebration  of  life.***'" 

P,19   celebration  is  at  once  recollection  and 

present  ^oy,***"* 


P.  IP. 


"  Vorship  Is  essentially  the  praise  and 

celebration  of  ij  fe, 


*'i)he  .ieligious  CJonsci  ousness 
**Ibid.  Paf>e  .^07 

''**'.Iodern  .Vorship,  Hew  Haven:  i'he  Yale  University  Press  1927 
****Tbid.  Pa'^e  3 
*****Ibid,  Pere  19 
******  Ibid.  Parce  12 
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.ven  a  ouraory  survey  of  thu  iJeld  of  rorahip  re- 
veals its  various  aspects  all  of  which  are  implicit  in 
the  definitions  £-iven  above.    And  if,  as  Dr.  Brightraan 
says*  worship  is  the  "herrt  of  reli£^io'U3  experience" 
then,  in  its  implications,  worship  is  as  infinite  as 
its  ob;?ect  and  as  immeasnrnble  as  the  spirit  which  enters 
into  the  ox7perience,     A  si  nf-ie  definition,  tr.erefore, 
cannot  hope  to  be  conclusive  and  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided  for  it  must  necessarily  omit  somethinf;.  'his- 
torical, psycholo^^i cal  an<^  philosophi  cf^l  aspects  of  the 
subject  cannot  find  themselves  easily  harmonized. 

This  is   to  imply  thD t  there  are  inherent  in  the 
character  of  the  worship  experience  problems  not  easily 
solved,     ''or  exanple,  if  worship  be  considered  as  being" 
primarily  an  experience  of  communion  with  God,  how  are 
we  to  strike  a  correct  balance  between  the  act've  life 
socially  oriented  and  the  contemplative  life  which  has 
historically  been  so  productive  of  rich  fruits  in  the 
way  of  cortmunion  with  ^od? 

Uxa;  iples  need  not  be  multiplied,     The  antinomies 
have  been  presented  in  admirably  concise  form  by  Dr, 
WillarnI   3perry  of  'Jarvard  'theological  ieminary,** 

*Relirious  Values    Par©  V9 
**Jeminar:  Principles  of  'orship  19£9-30 
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1.  The  relative  "balance  of  uho  eontoi  .fla  tive  and  active  life. 

2.  :.lenent3  of  -a^jio  and  posaitiili  t/  of  ny^tio  o-^q^er j  onoe. 

3.  i'he  tialsLnoe  of  STibjeotive  and  objective  elerients. 

4.  'i?he  rival  olai;;is  of  lYie  indiviiiial  and  the  oomunit^, 

5.  ihe  "balpinGe  of  elements  of  adoration  an-"!  edification. 
6o  j?^ixed  for  riQ  and  sp  on  lane  5  l  j» 

7.  Jhe  oelebrsnt  as  priest,  the  sb/irc  of  the  conf  rejjp,  t'' on. 

8.  rhe  b?iln>'ir;e  of  action  and  silence. 

9.  lac  roa.cx\.:^ve  claims  on  Uie  service  of  neoph.ytes,  ocie- 

clni-aens  and  professed  believers. 

10.     i\elativ'e  values  of  ind^vidua^. .       and  person*' 11  ty. 

A  scrutiny  of  these  antinoraaes  reveals  the  fact  that 
trie .7  overlap,  to,  for  exanple,  in  the  case  of  one  an^l  four 
and  seven  and  eight.     ^o  reoerve  therri  in  their  present  forr?j, 
however,  i3  to  allo\'?  elements  peculiar  to  eao-'.  problem. 

A  survey  of  the  definitions  presor.ted  reveals  the 
f  ollovdng: 


i 
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Jnrvev  of  "^ef i  ni  tionn 


Closa:  ficati ens 


An  inner  post^ure  of  the  individual 
Belief 

'orship  is  not  identioel  with  its  ob^oot-lve 
on,  worship  is  b  conscjioiTS  attj  tucl© 
of  tiie  v7orshipper  to  his  Ood  • 


Mystical 

Ob^eotive 
fexprosol on 

Oonsoi  0113 


Kit  her  reverence  find  love  tov>'Drd  God 
or  oatv;fir''.  for  tig  cxprfts:.dnf  tiieso. 


Onter  expression 
or  inner 


Orients tion  of  the  whole  self  tor^'arda  Oo<^ 

'•'eellnp'  and  aotion.     ''t  nust  express  itself  in  Llysticel 

aoti  on. 


An:/  exerols'.;  throiirh  whi  fjh  rn?m  feels  t^hat 
he  comes  into  special  relation  with  his  divin- 
ity. 


oooial  or  outward 


Approaoh,  co-nrminion  ti  on,  transaction  with  God*  IJystical 


oubjectjve  is  primary.     ''High-level"  rnys  uicj  sra.  I'ysticcl 


Objective  validity  essential.  :Jot  entirely 
sub:*ec  t"  ve. 


Obj'ective  validity 


jolleotive  activity  corresponding  to  the 
priv'-t'   "^n-^  i  rr  T  yi '^iifil  nctiv'ty  of  prayer. 


Jocial 


Celebration  of  life,  rooollecition  anr^  present  Jooial 
joy  in  11 fe. 
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To  olasslfy  a  given  definition  fis  OHllinf  the  ex- 
perience mystical  la  to  determine  at  onoe  i  is  otansi  v.'ith 
re/^ard  to  the  antinomies  as  fiven.    Before  vjg  take  our 
o^n  stanti  it  is  necessary  to  make  more  sncolnct  the  ranre 
of  possibilities  fis  they  are  sUf'Tresteii  hy  an  analysis  of 
the  definitions  and  problems  thus  far  presente:!. 

1«  "Vorship  may  be  define?  as  psyoholop;! cal  process.  As 
such,   the  student  ^iv^t  "be  conoerneri  "mn* -^.v  stiiiiuli  y  re- 

sented to  the  worshipper,   their  et'Lect  upon  nira,  his  con- 
tribution to  the  experience  in  the  v;ay  of  background 
(phyoloal  sn'^  Tiental)  and   the  "loori.  rh?  oh  he  brinf^;?  to  thn 
servi  ce, 

2.  Vorship  !nay  be  described  by  5  ts  historical  prodiicts, 
such  as:  The  TIps.^,   fhe  Service  of  the   •3:rnbL^'0^iie^  The  .van- 
gelicfl  ^crvjoe,   2he  "::itusl  of  jilence"  of  the  Friends. 
If  worship  be  described  by  its  products  thi;s  -  the  concern 
of  the  student  'nnr-'t  be  with  trio  f?,^i^rc tr:"  of  t-'o'r  rts, 
tie  j)ro^':res  iio.i  oi'  the  p^rts  loricrilly  '..na  souiivii^   lo  Lne 
end  ,  the  'nnnner  of  perfornance,  the  proper  catechuraena  te 
of  tho^iG  tp>lnr  -nt-rt. 

3,  . Vorship  '  lay  te  dcTined  e.ci  1?  turry,  ri  t.iiel,  oerenon./. 
As  such,  it  is  for  the  most  part  social  -  despite  the  fret 
that  the  j'sraons  rT-kinr^  ur   the  f^roup  ere  s till  individuals.* 

*?,.U  itriokland,   I'he  PayoholOf^y  oi  ..oli r' t^'^fJ  -xperlenco 

;\-e  183 
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4.    .orahip  rr-.  y  he  defined        ray:  tic  0x2.5erier.3c,  As 
suoh  it  is  for  tne  nos  t  pr.rt  ind;ividiipl,     -Che  3ti;c'.ent  of 
worship  as  mys  tioisn  rnUK  t  be  ooncerne'^  r^'  th  the  "sh  'nlnr 
raomonts"  when  vision  is  broodene'1,  dt  tor.. li  ria  l..  on  i  a 
deepened,  insight  is  gained,  kinship  is  felt,  (JUmA,  nmat 
be  a  stndent  of*  the  gront  eestatios  who  v.ere  eo^ipletely 
lost  in  the  experienoe  wh-'oh  vmr,  the  end  in  itseli",  de 
must  be  oono?rned  Vvith  the  efrects  of  the  myatic  experience, 
whethor  they  produce  asceticiam  or  nor'TiL'lly  adjusted  social 
life. 

?/e  are  to  be  oonoerned  vri  th  the  music  of  the  j^reot' 
liturgies,  nnd  imrnediately  wo  oonmit  ourselves  to  certain 
a  t  ti  tudos. 

1.  ''ie  must  ac'knorled.'rc  the  soc.inl  aspects  of  worship  for 
liturgy  is  a  social  form. 

.    ,e  r3U.5t  aoknov.'lod 'O  the  inc'?  '  v  ■ '''•^ir.l  "•^•-•oct  of*  v-ors'^ip 
for  as  we  hrve  been  reminded'*'  -  individuals   'iftke  up  the 
group,  .\nd  for  all  the  group-nood  produced  by  the  rauaic, 
the  group  nood  affects  individuals  and  the  rnuaic  :i  t-solf 
affects  individuals. 

3.  We  must  coTnit  oxirselvea  "vi  th  Von  Ogden  /ogt**to  the 
View  t>i?i  t  the  ordor  0:^   the  outward  form  sfiovil  1  y^-r-'l'-ci  the 
inner  experience  -  for  the  li  turgiea  arc  10(-itJFli,/  .^ound 
in  the  structure. 

jtricl'l?.mfl,  Psychology  of  ..cliglous  .>q>erience.P.183 
**Art  and  :veligion,  F&ge  152 


Bearlnp  theae  aoninii  trnontij  in  nin:,  a;r; ,  if  re  are 
to  svoid  the  rlpid  limit  of  a  '3onclus?ve  definition,  it 
nust  be  our  tusk  to  3tTi4:r  the  rmis.i  c  of  the  .ijmago^ue , 
the  ..ivsi:.,   t;ie  Book  of  Jo.ion  T-Tnyer  nnd  t.--.e  .'Xfomc^  .icr- 
vi  ce  to  find  out  what  its  v'orsli'jp  vr  luc  is  -  whon  vorahip 
may  be  bo  brof  fllv  ol  roimaoriboi.        oh  .d oj o p p t 'i  on  r i  1 2 

3.     'Lt  tr*r£:y 

■•.drarrt  Burbi.ige*  r.^'  i^^^  thnt  thn  -••or.'-i     '  ^.vr^-r 

means,   *a  aoloTin  aorviee'   ,   thr.  t  it  "hMB  bocorao  lliu  teoh- 
nical  nn-no  for  the  fixe'  or^er  of  the   3erviae  of  ••oly 
Jo  nmunl  on,   i  rrespoo  t'  y-  n  '  '.•  o  r-"  -  -r.. 

aefasons,     d\e  Gret>   jervious  vero  al  :os  t,  cnLirely  unvtiry- 
in?,  consequently  every  dintincit  srsrYlso  in  i^ae  3n  the 
churches  of  the   '  r.       -'^n;  n'^"'."'^^"!  p       ••v.r;;;:.'«     ^'vt   *  ^  the 
Weatorn  churches,  v.'i^crt;  ovtir./  scrvirjo  vas  "lOre  or  lc-33 
different  iaccoriinf;  to  the  day,   the  voIv.t^.'?  contr.jning 

sno,  at  c  later  ti  x  a  ' :  J.^^s^-^l '  ;  an-  irx  -ord  ..iliirey  is 
correctly  applied  only  to  thf^t  pprticrlt-r  lyre  an-i  orclf^r 
0**  Gf  rv'  oe  to  r'".;  c     y\oj>.c  v  r.''-'':-?.  e  -^rr  tr.  7.x  re     M  ^  ohef^  •  " 

*Li  turgifcs  end  offices  of  the  Chi.rch  T.20. 
K.T,    rho-ins  'Vhitt^Vor,  1886. 
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'Tno  CrTroy.  wovr^.  oonorulnfT  to  ,'.'c'J;3 tor  that 

jt  13  f  public  service,  pijblic  vorshJp. 

".?ltnal",  fjooor^'iinp  to    'ebster,  is  "tnc  established 
form  or  forma  of  conrliact^"    '   ^^r^hlp;  reli^^-io-as  of. re^aonii  f.1  • 

iover^l  qt.ali  fi  cft  ti  oris  '^■rn  ch  aimplify  our  apr  romob  to 
the  musical  portions  of  the  lAtnr^j  arc  pointed  out  by 
: .    ie  nko .  * 

'■'jrst:   the  t:.rpc  of  renctlon  desj  rnated  as  rit- 

unlism  la  r^lv}t:.j3  socinl,   thv.t  It  is  pcrfornod   to  medisnte 
- -p- +  rjpi  oor;trol»  '^"■^   t,"^-^+.  it  hps  a  nr.ti:re.l  history  in 
fiocordr.nct  v/j  th  well  knov.n  pa.rcholori  crl  lrT3," 

Second:**  I'he  Oenerrl  Ohr  rac  teri  n  ti  cs  of  iitunlism: 

'  t    5  S    SOC  if.  1,    -r-yr^'.V  Cftl,    S -/Trip  tO  "1 '     j        (  t':'-  t    '  :•     1  *    r--  thC 

overt  oxpreB.sion  of  nub^'ec t  ■  ve  £5tf  tcs^);  i  L  :b  synboljc, 

drnmrtic,  find,  in  the  hirher  strife;?  of  cultnrc'  its  con- 

VI  t  •  r     1   cfr  "  r      f '       '"!,     ^  *"n"'t"f.'1  nr ,  ■■ore  pronounce''  in 

the  njf  her  atc  i  C-s  of  ciiltiirr, " 

Our  nffirninp  the   truth  of  trhp  t  llr.  HenVe  sp;'s  need 

not  co-'fliot  r"  t'-^  our  vior  of  rorehiji        nn  ino:;v5dufil  cx- 

prriencc,      ,c  ccnnot  v  eil  deny  thf:  t  li.e    ti '  o^j  ^vaen  \  .cti  as 

iporshippers  totf.lly  for£-ct  the  ^mn  who  sits  next  sre  very 

for  in'^eel, 

*  r  a  ,7c  iiO  1 0  cir  0  i  .  v i  I u  1  i  3  :n  i'  •  5 
**Jbid.  . .8-16. 
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It  is  not  neoeasary  here  to  dofine  the  ter'n  n-usic- 
but  tv;o  points  'nust  be  nnde  olesr. 

?irst:  iMusio  orifinrlly  v.^-a  as  nrivoly  notivnted  aw 
any  of  the  other  activities  of  ->£in.     Tt  was  one  with  the 
other  forms  of  expression  fdranrtic  and  rhythmic)  by 
which  his  world  was  ."lena^red,  his  life  was  correctly  lived, 
and  his  "v^orld  exjilained.     I'hi  s  is  true  no  matter  hov?  much 
he  later  came  to  en;joy  it  for  its  own  sake.     Jhat  appre- 
ciation cane  later  is  evident.     As  Henke  points  out,*  "In 
primitive  man's  rituals  they  (music  and  decorr-ti  ons )  were 
vital  to  the  ceremony  and  represented  no  value  (apart  from 
practical)  in  and  of  themselves.     I'hey  d'^  not  -^r^se  to 
satisfy  an  already  existing  love  of  bearil:;  but  were  an 
essential  factor  in  practical  control.    Art  production  was 
prior  to  art  appreci    t '  on,  and  v^as  its  cause  rnther  tnan 
its  effect." 

Here  is  no  place  for  a  quarrel  with  regard  to  .Mr. 
Henke's  total  viev ,  hni  v^e  cm  g-o  so  far  as  to  affim  that 
music  began  naively,   the  element  of  ap -^reci  a  ti  on  di  d  corr.c 
into  being  and  while  musical  apprecit  tion  Inter  became 
d  i  r 'erentiated,  it  ^'r^s  not  until  the  advent  of  or^nmim 
tnat  the  differentiation  of  musical  developr.en t  set  in. 

*Paychology  of  iitualism  P.Sr.. 
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oecond:  DlGkenaon*  poinls  out  iri  corroT  oration  0*1 
-thiD  viov.;  "But  the  absenoe  fropi  tho  nnoient  treatises 
o  f  nn:"  "but  the  mo^^t  vri  ^iie  nn-i  o^.scure  pl7''7r>  t  on'^  to  the 
production  of  a-joordant  tonee,  nnd  the  ooncluslvc  evi- 
dence in  rospect  to  the  p-oneral  lack  of  freedorn  end  de- 
veloprnent  in  -nusi  cal  art,  is  proof  positive  that,  rvhat- 
ever  concords  of  sounds  may  have  been  oooadlonall^  pro- 
duced, nothing?  coiDparoblc  to  our  present  contrapuntal 
Rnc\  harmonic  system  oxiateA»     The  nusic  so  extra va^-ently 
praised  in  antiquity  ras,  vocally,  chant,  or  red  tat 've, 
ordinarily  In  a  single  part;  instrunentnl  nusic  was  rude 
and  unsystematized  sound,  partly  a  nechanical  air?  to  the 
voice  and  the  dance  step,  partly  a    cans  of  nervous  ex- 
hilaration,    rhe  modern  conception  of  music  as  a  free, 
self-assertive  art,  subject  only  to  its  or:n  laws,  lift- 
ing the  soul  into  regions  of  pure  con  teriplati  ons ,  where 
all  temporal  relations  are  lost  in  a  tide  of  self-for- 
fretful  rapture,  -  this  was  a  conception  unknov;n  to  the 
nind  of  antiquity," 

But  the  differentiation  of  music  ancJ  its  acquired 
plories  of  carefailly  v?roupht  form  both  polyphonic  and 
harpionic,  v-t.ile  M  'nay  have  served  to  disinterrate  the 
ritual  or  reduce  its  value  by  paining  glory  of  its  ovm, 
its  value  for  the  individual  was  heightened,  for  the 

*Hi story  of  music  in  the  '.Vestern  Church,  r»19 
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individual  who  v.rote  it,   the  individual  who  perforined 

it,   the  individual  v.ho  hoard  it  for  it  added  the 

whole  realn  of  tho  peraonrl  to  the  universal  r;hich  had 
had  its  '^r  -  -or  so  Ion,' •     'Tere  rag  3nrely  a  doubly 
difficult  tool  to  use,   for  the  haaarda  of  personal  con- 
tribution t'lrough  oompaai  ti  on,  perfor-.anoe  and  audition 
were  i 'ameaaur^^bly  increased.     ihero  is  little  notice  of 
the  hazard  in  Paleatrina,  but  re  cannot  3ay  the  3an:e  of 
the  time  when  according:  to  Llees"^  Progress  in  music  con- 
tinued to  rest  lor{rely  '"ith  the  extornporoneoua  efforts 
of  ohoridters  even  v.'hen,  v.i  th  co^interpoint ,  composition 
in  the  real  sense  was  introduced.  ' 

Tt  is  v;e  of  tod  a:/  v;ho  >ecr  the  henvy  burden  for  a 
balance  betv/een  these  tv;o,  the  universal  and  the  personal 
in  music  (but  even  the  peraonal  is  the  rojiilt  of  a  uni- 
vern?^l)  i.T  ^If^^cult  to  attain. 

having  slated  vs.rious  definitions  of  the  vrorship  ex- 
perience,  ihe  problems  inherent  in  it,  havinp  drawn  fron 
thegn,   four  possible  attitudes^  we  are  nowready,  be^sr^'n^ 
in  :;iin.i  the  definitions  of  liturgy  (""iven  ai^  v;cll  a;:  l/ic 
presence  in  :nusic  of  the  universal  and  the  personal,  to 
proceed  with  a  oono ^" deration  of  the  prrt  of  music  in  the 
worohip  of   vhc  oaurua. 

*Ghoirs  and  Choral  Musio  P.47-50 
**Ibid.  Paee  50 
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Part  11     xhe  ^:^Tt  of  :  usic  la  tn^  .orshlp 
of  the  Church  


.i.  Apostolic 

"In  theory,  style,  and  usa^e,  and  proh'-ibly  to  some 
extent  in  actual  melodies  also,  the  music  of  the  primitive 
Church  forms  an  unbroken  line  with  the  music  of  .jre- 
Christian  antiquity  .  -"-^ 

The  heritage  from  pre-Christian  antiquity  has  three 
dlstlnce  elements  in  it:  first,  that  part  ^v-i"^^  has  certain 
connection  with  the  music  of  the  iemple;  sec:)ad,  the 
element  derived  fDom  the  music  of  the  synao-ogrue,  through 
which  the  temple  elements  were  received;  t^nird,  the 
elements  having  their  sources  in  the  music  of  the 
nei?;hhorincr  peoples,  more  especially  that  of  the  Greeks. 

1.     Biblical  references  to  the  music  of  the  teT.ole 
are  not  wanting;  I  Chronicles  xxiii.5  informs  us  that 
four  thousand  Levites  praised  the  L:0rd  upon  Instruments. 
Chapter  xxv  of  the  3"me  book  states  that  Uno  hundred 
and  eighty- el,crht  choir-members  offered  praise  with  those 
who  played  upon  instruments.     That  the  use  of  mu^ic  in 
the  nc5rvlce  of  the  Tei!!ole  v^-';g  consldor'^bly  extended  as 
the  nation  developed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     The  few 
available  hlntorlo  ovidonces,  none  ")f  which  are  actual 
mnrlc,  noint  to  the  fact  that  the  music  so  described 
was  unison  chant  or  cantillation,  entirely  subject  to 
(1)  Dickinson,  rage  40 
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the  words  with  which  it  is  use^.     That  it  was  noisy  is 

not  to  be  wondered  Jit.     It  was  derived  almost  entirely 

from  the  music  of  the  Chaldeans  and  ..gy  ptians .  ^  "^^ 

The  effect  of  the  music  of  the  Temple  uoon  the 

(2) 

worshipers  while  it  is  attested  by  Dickenson^ ^  as 

inducing  awe,  exaltation,  and  vehemence,  c^n  readily 

be  u  iderstood  as  producing  such  an  effect,  for,  coupled 

with  colorful  ceremonj'-,  the  impetus  of  moving  throngs 

of  people,  plus  the  eternal  Something  in  the  Jewish 

people  which  makes  them  religious  '.Thatever  els'^  they 

may  be,  this  impassioned  speech- song  so  removed  from 

the  lives  of  the  people  themselves  mur.t  h-ve  had  a 

startling  effect.     'ut  the  effect  wrs  cine  to  the 

combination  in  which. the  music  w^s  presented. 

,For  all  this,  it  is  i-nportant,  as  Dickenson  points 
out      "Certainly  the  art  of  music  was  ne;er  more  highly 
honored,  its  efficacy  as  an  Gpent  in  arousing  the  heart 
to  the  most  ardont  spiritual  experiences  was  never  more 
convincingly  demonstrated  thal^, 'vhen  the  ^ssrs  and 
psalmists  of  Israel  f-5und  it  an  indispens'^.bie  auxiliary 
of  those  appeals,  confessions,  pr?^isec,  and  pious 
raptures  in  which  the  whole  after- world  has  seen  the 
highest  attainment  of  language  unrler  the  impulse  of 
religious  ecstasy." 

2.     The  ".'usic  of  the  :ynagague. 

ve  should  expect  the  music  of  the  synagogue  to  be 
of  a  different  r'h'^ractsr  as  long  tis  the  synagogue  itsolf 
was  ,i3t  too  much  of  an  institution,  then,  ^iotory  bears 
Record  to  the  fact  that  a  dif f erentiatioii  of  the  uiusical 
element  would  take  place  and  instead  of  v/ors'ilp  muaic  we 
would  h-ive  the  art  of  music  producing  materials  for  use  in 
worship. 

(1)  Ibid,  Page  21 

( 2)  ijlckenson,  J:'age  "^4 

(3)  Ibld,rnre  "^5 
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Developed  as  it  v;nc>  la  the  period  of  the  -:xile,  the 
synagOfT^ue  hsQ  over  been  l^nown  for  its  democratic  spirit. 
This  y;lve3  us  some  hint  of  what  may  hnve  h-^r^oened  t">  the 
music.    Here  was  a  forrn  of  worship  near  to  tho  her^rts  of 
the  i:'eople.  Here  the  music  took  m  a  homely  character, 
with  "irot" -^'bl'''  Irsrcre  accretions  of  the  folk  eioraent. 
The  services  of  the  Svmigoctue  to-day  reveal  :'?arked 
spontaneity  of  personal  utterance,  men  muttering  the 
music  of  the  blessings  o'^.  the  cantor  r,inj-'g  therr,  rising 
when  they  pie-sc,  sitting  ,vhen  they  pl-^n.  e,  those  called 
having  a  share  in  the  reading  from  the  Torah.  Jesus 
preached  in  the  synar^rue,   f^r  the  privil'-e  ^"ri  ,^lven 
to  no  one  person  as  his  sole  prerogative.     -i-o  psalms 
were  chanted  responsively  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
still  wielding  the  ^.elodies  usod  to  their  o'to  acceat 
and  r  '.yt'i.:. .     But  oae  ;voi'id--.r£  whether  tiie  r.eiooios  did 
not  assume  a  more  likable  form,  for  where  the  hearts  of 
a  people  speak  they  f;  ne?k  in  no  mixed  tones.     The  music 
was  perpetuated  oatiroly  by  word  of  anuth,  and  while 
many  a  good  cantor  dvows  that  the  tunes  he  u!^es  are 
directly  those  of  the  period  of  the  exile  in  the  face  of 
the  existing  facts  one  must  wonder.     The  whole  system 
used  has  been  reduced  to  modern  notation,  and  that  as 
late  as  the  early  ninteenth  century.     The  father  of  the 
modern  c;  iterate,  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
was  one  Solomon  3ulzer,  chief  cantor  of  Vienna  from 
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1325  to  1890.     He  was  univorsaily  recojrnlzed  as  t'-e 
regenerator  of  the  music  of  the  eynafrofrue,  and  when  we 
think  of  wh^'t  miffht  be  loft  If  these  very  modernizations 
were  removed,  we  wonder  Indeed  what  the  effect  of  the 
thubIc  upon  the  worshiper  must  have  been. 

It  may  be  advisedly  stated,  however,  that  the  folk 
element  would  not  be  denied,  and  it,  vveeided  to  the 
Intensely  personal  nature  of  the  psalms,  ps  well  as  the 
prayers  which,  in  the  period  of  the  exile  were  corning 
into  const'-' at  use,  must  h^^ve  offered  ci  v/orthy  outlet 
for  that  soirit  which  in  every  country  and  In  every  ^^e 
has  been  the  source  of  what  art  has  developed  be  it 
architecture,  paintinr,  or  -^ucic.      .hen  the  folk  element 
prets  its  ch&nce,  as  it  always  .^oes,  it  finds  its  place 
for  ever^nore. 

j.'he  "usic  of  the  Greek?. 

"It  was  the  resi-ue  of  v;hat  was  oure  and  reverend, 
drawn  from  the  tradition  of  Apollo's  temole  and  the 
/^thenian  tr'=.p-,ic  theatre;   it  rr~s  the  -^or:-  "»f  vocrliEin 
which  austere  ohilospphers  like  I'lutarch  praised  that 
was  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  Gospel. "(D  There 
was  thnt  about  the  new  Christian  spirit  which  w."s  tr^^lv 
Greek.     For  though  personal  unworthinees  was  one  01  t^^e 
characteristic  elements  of  that  spirit,  the  real  value 
of  the  individual  was  on  the  highest  level.     This  implies 
a  lowly  dignity,  a  sense  of  solen;n  res^jo  iLibiilty,  a  sense 

(1)  Dickenson,  Ta  e  5? 
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of  awe  '  na  vvorider  and  mystery  in  the  f  ace  of  the  new 
SSfjS^Ki.     It  was  these  that  reached  out  for  the 
hest  t^ere  wns,  not  consciously,  but  'jinconRCiously . 
.ind  la  the  reaching,   it  w?s  the  naslc  of  the  Oreeks 
thp,t  was  part  of  the  reward.     The  belief  in  the  ability 
of  the  "rreek  rnodes  to  inspire  certain  attitudes  is  well 
known,  there  dlrnity  ^nd  purity  and  aloofness  froq:  tbe 
tawdry  historic.     ..hat  more  natural  then,  than  that  there 
should  be  accretions  from  this  source,  for  the  new 
^hristl.'ans  were  not  ail  Jews  and  dlasterns. 

The  Christian  spirit,  stated  above  as  characterized 
by  a  sense  of  p-^rsonal  unworthlnesp ,  solemn  responsibility, 
awe,  wonder,  mystery,  love  (1)  had  a8  well  ani  original 
contribution  to  make  to  its  own  music.     vhether  or  not 
as  ur.  Dickenson  states^ the  phenomenon  called 
Tion --(lalla  is  ru'^ i-'^-^nt'" ^y  ron^,   it  is  true  that  the 
s.jlrit  which  producc-d  the  phenoinenon  is  the  o  e  which 
would  lead  to  an  original  hymnlc  or  musical  contribution. 
OverFtressed  emotions,''!  exoerience  lepdr^  univorsnlly  to 
rhythrric  and  r.er^sured  expression.     Aaother  force  su^ftiestlng 
the  existence  of  an  original  contribution  is  the  tendency 
towarr'  regulation  which,  alike.  Is  a  univp>rsal  of  the 
human  rrplrit. 


(1)  Dickeiison,  .are  "7 

(2)  Ibid,  PtLfre 
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The  bent  toward  re-enactment  an'1  r-^-ul'itlon  will  not  be 
denied,    .-s  proof,  witness  all  iiturglea  : nd  orders  of 
worship.      hat  more  natural,  therefore,  t'^an  that  groups 
of  vr>'>^^^^^^  often  repented  should  acquire  a  Tr.elodlc  line 
alwiys  used  v4  th  thorn. 

Despite  the  he  Itar^e  In  its  diverse  form  and  the 

posr^ibllity  of  an  original  Christian  son'^,   it  w^.s  not 

long  that  the  independent  song  of  fne  peo  le  retained  a 

place  in  the  worship  of  the  church. 

The  leap  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  century  'Tiay 

be  four  hundred  years  but  the  -ruslcal  tc-ndencies  of  that 

tlir.e  may  be  concisely  stated  however  inexhaustible 

detailed  study  of  the  tendencies  mia-ht  be.    "^y  the  asid  lie 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  initiative  of  the  peo'>le  had 
been  lost  in  the  litur^ic  niovenient  and  the  £; rowth  of 

SBcerdOu.x 

This  indlc::iteii  the  growth  of  a  musical  force  v/ithin  the 
fold  of  the  clerr-y  itself,  and  this  alike  ".et-^k.jns  the 
development    -  form  however  cruue  it    .-o'^'t  ^s. 

r.usic  wcs  ce£.Bi.ng  to  be  affective  in  character  and  was 
becoming  effective;  for  apart  froa  short  responses,  the 
Kyrie,  :^mci:.::  ,  fev;  verslclus,  the  peo  )j.e  aierely 

listened . 

(1)  fTpVr-inns  V.14;   I  iimothy  III. 16;   II  Tiir-otby  11.11; 

evelatlon  IV. 11 

(2)  Lici cMSon,  Page  4? 
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"ut  the  aiusical  hangers  of  ttie  people  would  not  be 
denied.      e  hi.ve  therefore  the  alvislon  of  rello-lous 
music  into  j.lturgic  and  non- liturglc,  and  both  of  these 
leave  out  the  folk  music  of  the  people,  secular  In 
character,  which  was  later  to   :lay  so  large  a  part  in 
the  history  of  music  as  an  art. 

The  account  thus  far  has  not  mentioned,  one  par- 
ticularly forceful  use  of  song  in  this  period  of  the 
rrowth  of  tho  church.     ::iV^  the  Hebrews,  song  wns 

subsidiary  to  the  v/ords  and  their  rhythm,   it  offered 
an  elastic,  effective  cloak  for  the  recltin??,  of  scrioture 
it  later  becsme  a  means  of  T-ntertainmnet .     The  ^  r-iy 
Christians  soon  spontaneously  used  it  ?3.s  an  edifle-  . 
Schismatics  in  every  age  have  recognized  the  v?lue  of 
song  as  a  means  of  edific&tion.       ith  the     -^-i  t-'ic 
church  it  helped  to  crystallize  their  tc^nets,   1.:  the 
period  of  the  Gonostic  and  Arian  heresies  it  w-s  the 
raennn   '.hereby  "  these  f         "'•  "^"■i     vi^-,- -t -i /^o    "'re'',-  1-"^"-g 
numbers  av;ay  from  the  faith  of  the  apostlee . "  ^ -'■^ 

(1)  Dickenson,  ir'age  50 
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xhs  niastorn  Jhurch 

The  developTnant  of  the  rausic  of  the  jiastern  Jhurch 
ha3,   In  t^o  r^ain,  five  r^.specto. 

j-'.ie  l  i.iiil  lx      of  TTiuHicai  Ins  bru.-;orrc.B    '  -i 

profano.     Clement,   Jhry sostun,  and  Ambrofse  all  denounce 
vehemently  the  effect  of  music  .iroduced  b/  instruments 
•.vhlch  thay  -^cre  •accustomed  to  sec   jut  to   x  oecular  and 
unworthy  U30.     .-3  it  developed  in  the  ii-aat,   the  christian 
doctri-ie  is  purely  lt.  stlcal,  the  '.vord  "mystery''  being 
found  oftener  than  in  any  other  iitur^sry.     It  is  not  to 
be  wondored,  therefore,  that  any  external  insnns  of 
inducing  spiritual  movement  would  be  frov.-ned  upon.  j.he 
ruritans  of  a  laterjday  fell  aa  ve'^emently  into  the  s-^iie 
attitude. 

From  the  Fourth  to  the  irinth  century,  and  side 
side  '"Tth  the  d  evelo  ^ing  gran  l   .^r,   •m-lc     -id  det'.ii!  of 
the  liturgy,  there  utv eloped  a  treaieiidous  volume  of 
non-liturgical  music  which  had  to  find  a   jlace  in  the 
worship  of  the  churc'"* .     This  '^usic  refcrre;?  to  i:-^  t'-^-.t 
of  the  grer-t  Jreek  hyrrns  which  crystallized  the  ^.reek 
doctrine  and  put  it  so  concisely  that  it  could  not  f : il 
to  find  lodrment  in  the  ecrs  ^-^uT  h:-^'  rts  of  l-"!0^'.-  v,-io 
hfcara^  Syneuiub,  oorn  in  775 1  -.pia-c^eui,  who  ol(i>^  ixi  378, 
Anatoiius  of  the  Fifth  ce:itury,  .»ndrew  of  .-rete  of  the 
3eventh  and  :i.i.o-ht^ ,  John  of  '^  ■-■Tnr'-.cu^,  7^0,   Gopp-^s,  -ho 
diod  in  7^0  rn'ia  i.;.eoaore,  ^2o,   .a'-fc  aiiong  t'le  ^rs'  Lest 
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names.    And  in  their  work,  they  forsoo'-r  clasGical  meters, 
employed  rirrie,  and  in  doing  so  produced  a  for-"  ne  r"r  to 
the  poor  to  -vhom  the  Gospel  was  preached .  ^ 

This  period  of  the  :hurch*G  life  is  also  the  period 
in  w'lich  the  -^ro^.t  nnonymous  hyr/ns  of  the  church  c^rre  into 
being.     ihe  Jioria  i'Gtrl,  the  Gloria  i/i   lxcoj-sIs,  the 
Cherubic  Hymn,  the  ie  Deum,  the  Piagnlf icat ,  the  ..  enediclte, 
the  dyrie,  and  the  lovely  0  Gladsome  ^Ifrht  translated  so 
beautifully  by  Longfellow  in  bis  "Golden  i^effond"  . 

The  tramendous  growth  of  the  litarg-y  is  indicated 
by  John  Mason  IJeale  .^hen  he  entjmer^tes  the  voluTes  T\hlch 
contain  it  -  t  the  present  time.     It  is  to  ce  retiesnbered 
that  subsequent  to  the  edicts  of  Jonstantlne( fourth  century) 
which  made  of  .Christianity  the  rcliffious  cysten  of  the 
emoire,  there  w^s  no    '  > ''-ed  growth  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
astern  Jhurch. 

1.  Twelve    cnasa,      volume  of  tV^ree  thousand  pages 
contra inlnr?  t  e  same  osrts  of  worship  form  as  the 
Homan  Previary. 

2,  The  Great  Octoechus:  in  eight  parts.     This  contains 

the  Ferial  'Office  for  eieht  week::.     5he  ferial 
office  being  the  offices  for  festival  days. 

^.     The  i '■.racletJ ce  cont-vinsC see  2) 

-According  to    r.  ^:eale  at  least  half  the  work  is 
by  Joseph  of  the  Ctudium 

rnls  volume  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty 
double- coluir.n  prrcs. 

4.  The  Triodion  11  the  i-ent  volurr.e. 

5.  The  Pcntecostarion,  contains  the  Office  for  i.aster-tide . 
pn  s  -od.-rate  comput- tl-^n,  these  volumes  torether 
(There  are  sixteen)  comprise  five  thousand  closely 
printed  qu-rto  pages,   in  double  columns,  of  which 

^t  least  four  th-jusand  are  poetry."  {2) 

/il        '^"^'Q- le,  :iyT.ns  of  the  :-:astorn  Ghurch .  uondoniSPCX.  iqi  A 
(2;  Meale,  Hymns  of  the  :.astcrn  Church.  Page  33 


Finally,  it  raay  be  sr.id  that  1'- •  decay  -^.f  the  -.astern 
form  of  worship  wr»8  In.evl table,  for  sto^'nation  is  decay. 
The  Iconoclasrtic  controversy  was  f atal^subcierfring  much 
of  naive  '  :   uty  in  fierce  struf^rOe,  hatrc         .  jersecution, 
reiioving  thoae  objective  forms  v.bich  hsd  enicouraf^ed 
natural  expressio-  .       ut  the  oriental  spirit  was  fatal 
to-).      '•-'il'^  it  ^-'^'"fV.-.ir  l.r,3ti'.ictively  lovr-.   '^e  t'-'i.'i-^s  of 
religion,   it  loves  the;;i  in  such  a  way  as  to  iie-p  up 
cereor.ony  upon  ceremony,     •oever  before  was  a  crroup  of 
000 -lo  oi«'-^r  ■-^ritecl  \v1  tb  r^oob  nn  opportunity  for  <!  evelopment 
ae  w  jl-  tlio   -hristian  v^hurch  because  of  its  >  ounder,  but 
the  Easterns  seerred  to  p;et  lost  in  the  mystic  postlbilltleE 
with  the  result  that  I'ltlm-'tely  ecch  d^Y  bad  its  form  of 
worship^  and  rubrics  prevented  developinent . 

2«  .Characteristic  Voods  and  Jriticism 

Tbe  :."OF?tolic  mood  hnd  pn  e^s-^ntially  Jev.'lr>v>  fOLmdation 
but  built  uoon  it  one  cbaracteristically  w>^rip>tian.  .:ere 
was  ,5oy,  viepth  of  feeling,  spontaneity,  love  for  the 
traditional,  and  delicrbt  in  the  Bhare  of  ed l^ic-: tion 
offered  u     the  eleineato  of  •jvorshlp.     .Ijto  werj  :\\ve  and 
wonder,  atruclr  throu^^h  by  a  peculiar  democr-itic  spirit. 
Here  wns  a  io-^lv  iismity  mixed  -vitb  a  sense  of  o^^ofound 
un\7orthl        .      .ero  was  Inwardness  that  was  ,?:r  aaully 
producing  an  outward  form. 

The   'Jastern  Church  was  oriental  in  its  aspect  and 
attitujc  the  n^ood  of'  -  bich  was  hei.^hteaed  cv  the  sense  of 
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mystery  previously  mcatloriGd.     Mere  w^s  unconsciously  a 

gradual  suVservience  to  law  which  vaa  ultlnistely  to 

preclui?  '^IJ   :-i03?iMJlty  of  personal  n.T-t 1 .  It 

is  Intsre? tinr'7  to  note,  horc.ver,  thrt  t^e  el^iT.snt  of 

freedom  would  not  be  denied,  as  ir.  sttefted  "by  the 

vo]i:T"e  of  non-liturpirr  1  hy^— ??,     Here  wr.s  errbp.lm' nr  of 

aouinc^  in  a  fcnr  whic;i  .    '  e  ent^UFissn     jve  way  e ta^n:  tion. 

The  ^Jastern  Church  was  more  oriontal  than  Greek  77h!le  the 

Roman  wr-s  Eore  truly  (^reeV:  thnn  "om^.n  "lur  "  np-,v, 

original,  virgin  element  in  rhlch  rr.us^c  c.:.  ..j...  i^r 

C.     The  ^/estern  Church 
The  Line  of  ''^evelopinnnt 

"Wllmf^n  asserts  f^^t  the  litur-ry  of  the  Roij^an  Church 
for  the  first  three  centuries  w?s  C-reelr . "  ^ -^^ 
■Vhich  is  to  ^. +'^-+     -iroo,  chant  sublect   -^*-'r-^ly  to 
the  rhythm  ->f  the  words  ^r^^  used  '"■t  the  pltnr  of  Rome. 

"The  Catholic  ch?nt  is  a  projection  into  T'odern 
art  of  t>e  -^Itir  .^-onfT  of  p-roece,  Judaea,  and  igypt,  and 
through  thene  nations  reaches  b.TC''"  to  th?t  epoch  of 
unknown  remoteness  when  mankind  fir-^t  bep;^^.n  to  conceive 
of  invisible  oov;  rs  t-^  he  invoked  or  apoeas'  ''. 

«(2) 

But  let  us  see  what  haopened  when  the  balance  of 
power  shifted  from  Constantinople  " to  Ho?ie.     The  Roman 
ascendoncy  i^n  the  ^r'^tter  of  litur^/  ?.nd  ritv"!  its 
renott.  t"o'T iniiin;3S  when  by  the  edicts  of  '^oni: tiatlne 
(fourth  century)  the  Christian  reli-ion  becTrae  to  all 
practical  ouroo'='^'^  the  relicrioT  of  the  eT.olre.     r^at  it 

(1)  ]31ckcn3on,  _ -.^e  ^5 

(2)  Dickenson,  rage  99 


should  became  an  omplre-reli;'!-)'^      n  inevitable  and  as 
an  enr^lre  relicrlon  it  would  be  expected  to  r.sGume  ploiy, 
splendor  ?nd  suthorlty .     ;.nd  this  im  lies  that  the  people 
would  n'; tu^" T 1 r'^^v^'-^  +^'^lr  n---.  >  -r  pleco  In  the  ''p/'^'^-e . 
This  proper  oir  co  is  aaequatei     set  forth  by  i.r.  *.lckG:iSon 
In  many  plrices .     '2he  f?llo7finfr  quotr-tlon  will  Bei've  to 
indicate  it- 

"i^l  Cath-jiic  art,  in  bo  f^.r  as  it  iJiey  in  the  strict 
use  of  language  be  called  church  art,  ceoarr-tes 
itself  from  the  larf^er  and  uiore  indefinite  category 
of  reli3i'>us  -.rt,   and  dcTr.ivofi  ite  cbarsictGr  not 
from  the  personal  determination  of  individual  artists, 
but  from  conceptions  and  models  th?t  have  become 
traditional  and  canonical.    Thene  trB'^itional  laws 
oiui  forrns  have  dcvolooed  orp:anicaliy  out  of  the  . 
needs  of  the  Catholic  \7orship(  "and  not  from  the 
neofiS  of   .;athollc  people"  'np.y  1  ao-i'.);  t^'oy  derive 
their  sanction  and  to  a  larfre  extent  their  style  . 
froTi  the  doctrine  -*nd  also  from  the  ccre-nonial . "  ^ 

It  is  this  Droc^s?.  vrhich  Tr'^s  '*:^e'^1nnlnr  Tho^  tho  e-i^lcts 

of  Constantino       r-;        ::;.ul;..:.i'wc^ "  ■.  -  ntur  '  . 

a  survey  of  the  7.-ork  done  by  --r.  Jickcnspn  in 
"liusic  in  the  Hintory  of  the  .'estern  Church"  in  recording 
the  develop.T]ent  ^"  the  music  of  the  jathoiic  ..hurch 
reveals  four  periods  not  definitely  pointed  out  by  him 
but  container!  in  the  chapters  as  he  has  prepared  theiL  • 

i.     ^>r.  ,..  :"i-i  ''  '•)'^  "-~lo;3y-  the  devtlop;:^  nt 

of  the  liturgy  consant  with  the  religion  of  v.n  e'.::.ire. 
This  period  covers  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuries  for 
^r1or  "--  f  vjsrth  century  the  liturgy'  . iiy  Greek. (2) 


(1)  Dickenson,  i'Rfre  "o 

(2)  Ibid,  l^-re  35 
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centuries-  In  whlo'^  vsriatloa  thr-M;5r:T  two  o-iY^t  lusic  av>lved. 

Ill    The  Period  of    -ttvirity-  the  flfternth,  sixteenth, 
"■r-",  <■■  e  en  th  centur1^--%    I     t^-  fir-t  of   -^1-^  --t^-tic 

writing  had  Its  ••  Inception ,   ia  the  second  of  vjnich  the 
contrapuntal  style  had  its  rnsturity,   i  >  the  last  of  v.'hlch 
the  of         -'t -^ro^  1       "^f^?tn  to  :^le1;otr;rr'*t?.  " -vi  ".^cular 

lnfluc;noec  at:  A-eil  as  cultural  l':f lusnces  wroji_-.n  tifclr 
worTf  upon  tht  art  of  ni^09ic. 

TV    The  Pf-rlo '1   if  the  ~cy  1  o -i--'-ent  of  -''^rTony- 
characterizcd  ty  s^rcul'^r  sAd  fii--   clyrriCnts   .v'Tioh  :it 
hottOTr  menns  the  Intro  hjction  of  the  personaK  f  rorr  both 
rrent'^1  nnd  e-EOtional  rid3r>),   the  artisti'.-  "'-.J  the  dram.^tic. 

It  v.ill  he  urtnecessary  for  our  r^urposc  tj;  Et^t  firth 
In  detail  the  develODment  of  music  throuerh  these  periods, 
for,  for  our  uso,  the  line  of    evelopment  only  is  necessarji. 

I . 

■ourth  Oentjry:     Ihe   ^dlcta  of  Const'^ntlne  irake 
^Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire  .le 
wor3hlp  forms  '^e^^-n  to  be  arrested  \n  t'leir 
present  shape. "^1) 
From  the  fifth  throup^h  the  r>eventh  centurle'^  1t 
would  -r 1 ■  t  ' '^e  church  w3s        '-»r-y  -•ro'^  ''  ^  adx;r 

,1  d  detail  there  wsls  little  time  for  expcrlT^^^nt .  This 
period  i:-  tbe  period  -^-^  the  treasure  of  r.elody  ^nd  if  the 
unfolcl.:^:,  "^i  the  llturcj'. 

(1)  Dickenson,  x  acre  110 


The  r=ieveath,   ei-^th,  9nd  ninth  centuries  scoord ing 
to  our  authority  for  thip  section^ -^^  was  the  period  of 
compilation  and  composition  of  the  liturgic  sonp;a  -  a 
work  traditionally  assir-ned  to  Grepory  the  Oreat  - 
590-504,  hut  of  a  truth  the  vork  of  the  ;iei Ionic  popes 
of  this  period. 

The  tenth  century  oresents  the  fir-^t  not-^hle 
diversion  from  unison  ch-'int.     It  is  the  century  of 
Huchald  and  his  orgpnum.     vith  two  p^rt  music  evidently, 
harmony  became  more  definitely  In'pllcit.      o  h':ve  here 
the  first  formal  g-lirr'oso  at  what  was  to  happen. 

iJ'he  gltar  song  of  this  period  was  oricarily  a 
unison  ch'int,  a Ivrays  a  CApella .  subject  entirely  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  text.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  ne\v 
harmonic  art  of  northern  Eurooe  worked  the  first  notnhle 
chang;es  in  the  altar  sonrr,  for  now  three  parts  were 
being  used  together  -  and  v/hereas  melodies  had  not  been 
invented  but  old  ones  had  bpen  used  and  re-used  and  new 
ones  had  been  adopted,  now  free  invention  of  accompanying 
perts  was  necessary  for  finding  three  melodies  th9t  would 
fit  W88  a  difficult  matter. 

The  use  of  dissonances  in  the  thirteenth  century 
went  far  to—'rd  cryst^llizlnp-  hsrmony  thouph  there  w?s 
in  reality  little  advance  in  the  nrt  of  comoosa tlon. 
Skill  in  the  sirnultaneous  ha/  llinf?  of  three  parts  was 
the  rci-'ilt  of  the  free  invention  of  two  of  them  and  the 

(1)  DiC:<"enso-' ,  i'asre  110 


increased  variety  of  Int-rvals  at  the  disposal  of  the 
musical  clergy. 

The  printing  of  musical  notes ( fifteenth  century) 
helped  materially  the  use  rnd.  production  of  music.  This 
with  the  increased  skill (for  we  have  reached  the  close 
of  the  period  of  experiment)   in  the  handling  of  pt^rts 
and  the  use  of  various  Intervals  produced  ".rtintlc 
compositioa.     i^own  to  this  time  all  music  v.as  a  vuriction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  iTiodel. 

The  parlod  of  maturity  of  the  contrapuntal  style 
(middle  sixteenth  century)  cont'^ins  the  names,  of  course, 
of  the  masters,  Jr'alestring,  Vittoria,  Lassus.     It  is  the 
period  all  the  modern  foriris,  vocal  and  instrumental,  were 
in  embryo.     It  is  the  period  of  Caccini  ind  the  recit-tive^ 
which ^when  it  was  developed  was  a  prime  force  in  making 
the  text  subordinate  to  musical  form.     It  was  the  period 
when  the  opera  and  infitrumental  music,  new  forms,  developed 
side  by  side  with  the  old.     But  it  is  the  period- for  all 
its  maturity-  vhen  the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  contrapuntal 
style  at  its  best  was  lost  In  a  type  of  composition 
described  as  follows; 

"Composition  was  more  like  algebraic  calculation  than 
free  art;  syrbollsms  of  trinity  and  unity,  of  perfect 
and  imppr'fect,  were  entane^.led  in  the  notstiin,  to  the 
dellf^ht  of  the  ingenious  monkish  Intellect  and  the  despair 
of  the  neophyte  anl   r^e   -odern  student  of  medieval 
m  nuscrlpts . " ^ 1) 

(1)  Dickenson,   i-ajre  144 
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T>ie  p.eventeentb  c  nturj  -.'l  tneBsed  the  trklng  of  new 
directions  oy  ^li  .iusical  pr-xluctloriG ,     It   rust  be 
reiremb  red  that  church  music  was  produced  away  from  the 
'world,  t'le  contrapuntal  style  r---.B  the  'njsic  of  the  Qlolster, 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  w: s  a  music  nearer 
the  people  that  was  s-rowlng  more  and  more  in  power  and 
skill  with  the  result  thnt  it  oneway  broke  bounds  and 
swept  church  music  into  its  own  channel.     The  rnsuit  of 
the  interaction  in  the  modern  musical  world  being  that 
church  music  is  now  a  variation  of  the  2ecul.-ir  ';'Odel, 
thouf/h  iiiterer-t  in  the  purer  st/le  is  on  t'^e  iiicrease. 
As  has  been  po ' nted  out  the  Intrusion  of  the  secular  meant 
that  the  ecclesiastical  musical  canons  could  no  longer  be 
authoritative.     Jhurch  music  c")uld  no  lo:i;7er  be  t'^^~  'Voice 
of  the  whole  -i^hurch",   "the  voice  of  the  church  in  ,)rayer"; 
it  must  n^eds  now  be  evidence  of  a  personal  refaction  to 
the  ment*"^!  -rid  oi^'otlon- 1  ^-^ntent  of  religion;   it  must  be 
evidence  of  a  sense  of  unworthiness  in  the  face  of  the 
ideal,  a  sense  of  supplication  at  a  '  is ion  of  power,  a 
sense  of  df-s^'r?        the  protiise  of  the  Gospel,  a  sense  of 
security  at  the  r-jali.?ation  of  the  power  if  the  Jhurch. 
It  must  be  evidence  of  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  for  the 
life  '^f  "!^r'Tt   1'^  ^ntr'^^'-■^\r  -o.     Tt  rruqt  '^<^  ':.vi''-ice  of 
an  apyruclati-)a  oi   the  dran-a  of  the  mans  :;.aa  the  abundant 
symbolism  of  the  s^me  ceremony.     :'usic  must  b^^'aJJ^  of 
t^e??e  thlnp'P.  'id  more  ''''■"^n  it  1.1  t^uc^    -ith  V^e 

outer  world-  aud  all  of  these  thl.ipa  she  bec.>>e. 


It  was  with  the  coming  in  of  these  nevi  elements 
that  the  modern  musical  niass  bepan  to  deveiop^^),  a 
form  which  combines  the  operatic,  the  orchestral,  aad 
the  vocal  developiient.s  of  the  ■  ixtecnth  and  p^vente&nth 
centuries.     Because  of  the  new  materials  "it  hand  we 
should  expect  the  music  to  be  nhallow  until  the  new  forms 
were  mastered.     It  is  natural  rlso  that  the  ner:  c>itjrch 
music  should  nhare  all  the  f luctu- tions  of  uropcan 
taste(2)  and  such  it  did-  but  rredually  emerged  serenely 
self-noised  and  promisinsr  ffreat  writing        comlnr  from 
greet  men,    .  nd  the  promise  was  kept  as  such  names  y.s 
Liszt,   "eethoven,  Franck,  Verdi,  and  Dvorak  in  connection 
with  church  muf-ic  testify.. 

^- •    jd^^iracteriGtic    ood  and  '■:/ritici8x 
nn  examination  of  the  of  development  of  the 

music  and  rltu-^l  of  the    extern  ''huro^  roverils  th  ~  ^ood 
of  the  mae   .       afore  the  iT>ood  is  descrihed  friin  this 
line  of  development,  how  ver,   It  is  desire*^  to  include 
some  quotations  fro-^  tv>e    -othnlic  THsarxl^ '^'^  s^rvi-"'"-  to 
show  the  attitui^^es  recom!n:.aaGa  to  the  people  the 
Jhurch  authorities. 

"   '  Of  the  many  7}^js  of  assistincr  ■■^t    ^.c.- ,   the  "^est 
way  is  that  in  -.vhich  e:.ch  person  by  si^yi.^o;  t  -,e     irus  of 
the     Issal  more  closely,  allies  and  associates  himself 

(1)  Dickenson,  Jhaptsr  VI 

(2)  Dickenson,  r-age  204 

(3)  The  iiev,  :,isi-gl  for  -very  Oa^, F. J .Lasanc  .  New  York; 

1  on^iir.en  "  ro£, 
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yflV'^  the  ->rlo8t  who  ia  ct.  i  ebratinrr .     To  lid^ntify  one's 
self  thus  with  hlin  is  to  unite  with  our  diviae  Lord 
Himself,  who  Is  there  and  then  actln,«  as  the  ^-^rlsst 
accordlnp-  to  the  orue"'"   -"^     alchiseuoc  - . '  " ^  ^ 

"'To  people  la  s;enteral  I  would  recomTi3nd  to  say 
the  orayers  (durlnp:  m^-ss)  7;hlch  are  found  In  prayer  books 
under  the  titl  e  -if  "ijevotions  ^  --v  ".ase  . "  ^ .  hich  is 
to  imply  bh?t  attention  of  spirit  only  la  necessary. 

"'Liach  one  may  road  from  approved  books  of  devotions, 
or  recite  such  nr'^vers  ""^  -"^-t  i-)o?'^l  to  '■^It.     Or,  ^-rain, 
If  he  alease,  he    ay  nasr-   trie  tl2io  of  .loxy  ..ass  ia  purely 
montal  orny-^r.     Or,   in  fine,  he  luay  in  a  special  senae 
rn'^'-o  hip  0"n,  by  r-'V^rently  liatenluf';  to  t^G'^i',  or  rone-'' ting 
theiu  ovor,  the  very  words  out  by  Holy  Church  into  the 
mouths  of  her  ministers  standing  at  the  altsr  and  of  the 
slnre^a  nnd  oth-^rs  oharf^ed  in  v-er  name  to  r-snon     to  them.'" 

Thus,   is  ielir.eated  the  mo-^d  v;hich  is   xiso  set  forth 
by  a  study  of  the  line  of  development  of  the  music  of  the 
Western  Church.     To  coHpr-r^te  Is  not  to  contribute.  It 
is  to  accept  words,  spirit,  .Tiur-ic,  rnovemant  -  the  whole 
ceremony  Bnd  Its  content  in  the  ll^ht  of  cstechltlcal 
Instruction  -riven  bef  ore  the  dny  of  conf irm'^ tion  and 
never  question,:;  for  y  monriont.     It  is  to  be  pcnitexit  - 
belieylnp;,  th"t  with  the  Church  and  in  the    ass  alone  is 

(1)   Ibid,  x'age  9,    ^uotiag  Olshoo     idaell,  i'rruyerp  r^r  Holy 

Qommunlon 

{^)   I'-^id,  ?ap;e  11,    .uotlnc;  Father  Glover 
(^)  The  :!ew  rissal,  t^atre  lA 
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tbe  I     Mil  I >  r  I salvation.     It  is  uomisslve  ami  to 

accept  the  answer  the  Church  crives  to  ail  questions.  It 
is  to  fetil  a  sense  of  a.ve  aad  ^Aonder  in  the  presence  of 
the  r&--nacted  S'.icriflce  of  Jhrlnt.     It  is  to  be  reverent 
and  f  e- rf ul . 

.ve-  must  remeraber  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  .  ass, 
the  author  it''  '  ich  the  Jhurch  Is  pOGsesscd,  the 

ch^iraoter  of  iier  doctrine  is  ''from  within  outward'.'  Because 
this  if  truo,  her  music  was  developed  away  from  the  oeople 
and  ill  it  t'-ey  hr'.^  no  cddoerative  share.     It  is  true 
further  th-^t  the  character  of  the  ritup.l  ciiant  ^'.nd  the 
polyphonic  p.tyle  is  such  that  it  is  exactly  the  opposite 
'^f  ner-'^onal.     'This  eleirent,  broadly  Ptrte-i     j5      rs^'^nal  , 
but  includin>^  also  the  L-rymatic  and  the  evoti  >rial  did 
not  fin.j  its  w&y  irar>edly  into  the  r;'asr  until  the 
sevente'^nt>'  Z'nC\  elrht^^enth  centurio'^ .     iiut  ^  ^ro  it 
gained  ite   jI.  co  -   it  made  the  r1tu::.l  chr<nt  j  I;  ht  to 
keep  its    ^lace.    i.vppreciation  of  Grep-ori'm  3ong  and  of 
Polyphonic  "tylc  r-^sts  noon  inf "irrnation.     These  r^re  --ot 
of  the  v.'ii'i-;  :.:ici  wool'  -^j   this  ^..fre  >^o-ever  pure  they  are 
and  ideally  and  theoretically  sound  there  use  in  the 
"ass 
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It  rill  suffice  in  setting  forth  this  line  of 

development  to  indic'ite  the  original  contril'nti'^ns  !n?.de 

by  this  v.'hole  new  branch  of  the  Ohurch . 

The  worship  forms,  first  chvnged  materlt.lly  by 

Luther  i:.  his  Forr:Ula  .  iss?  1  of  V}2'^  :.ni1  the  Deutpche  ...esse 

of  152o,  weroj         ' c  l*^«2^inclicf  te,    --^'i  rj  t'-n' 

IJasn.     The  order  was  i:ept  and  It  w  s  iiitenuoo,    m  the 

eii.rlier  wor^^r,  t>i£  text  he  c^9.ate<t .     The  later  work 

brou'^-ht  the  vernacular  1  .to  s  .rvlce  u.- upIc:  .'  the 

chan;';es  wrou/tht  are  of  i  port-. nee  for  conrre?,3-tiontvi 

participation  was  increaeod  Trherever  it  was  possible. 

■Tinp  cre^:^,    the  :i.ord '  r-:   ■  r-^y^r,   ^t^^  of  the  x'sal"-;?,  t-e 

Oioriae  v.crc  ail  ,put  in  hy  r  riic  i  or-.n  f-o  thr  t  the  people 

could  sinK  them.    Polk  tunes  were  drafted  Into  service 

as  were  portions  of  the  rltuF.i  chant  tunes  of  the  Oatholic 
Church.     T'-^ls  Tieant  the  sngr-':! ftin^??;  of  a  freshness  and 
ne'v  :^plrit.     It  me'' at  as  •veil      f P'^n^^o  of  rhythm 

and  the  further  dif f erontiatl oxi  Ji  t>.3  harmoaic  systo.-  . 

The  interaction  of  church  song,   Italian  melody,  the 

develool.ig  narniDnlc    •yste-'  of   Jorther^^    Mrope  led  to  the 

modern  aJU.olcal  mass  in  v^'iiicj  che  grs-.t  ii;;£:d  portions 

offered  adernato  textual  material  for  drnmstlc,  expressive 

TTltlnr.     ''h»  v'orh  ^^ne  by  the  nov:  Jhurch  on  th^  worship 

forrp  L-'Volv.  .:  i.x  c:^ur3e  of  tir'c.     -  urcell  is 

fither  of  the  s-nthem  in  its  modern  for'/. 


?  •     h  ?7".?ctorlet  lc    "ooci  z  ad.  Critic Isr:? 
e  hdVG   :?.ved  for  the  future  in  thin  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  ele»nent  of  personal  p  rticipetion. 
Once  uov'?  ^^''  ^  f  i*^  -       -^.f     orp^":ip  w      t     -"•o  i  r-''  i'''"e 
attitude        tlie  .  orshl,";  err. .       nco  jiorc-  th^  Vciue  of 
personal  contribution  af  cended.     "^nce  irore  the  entire 
service  v-'  S  "  t  t'-^t-     •)  ? '^'n.^'"' 1     r""  t^e  "-or'- 1  "i^r  fo;^  '--le 
heard  his  o-.vn  toa^Uo  lioo'.^'.ii* 

3uch  r  condition  woulJ  undoubtedly  freshen  the 
moocT  ill  ''■'h'!r''V;  v"orP^"'lp  v"*  ?■  crrrleil  on. 

here  vvc-.s  coop-.r-c  tl ^n  by  aile/ice,  now  wra  codprr-  tion 
by  speech  p.nd  nong,   A'h  re  was  reverence  now  is  reverence 
on  r-  hi -her  1  :vvc for  +>^<=  ??l*'"f^nt  of  puhr^  *  r^lor.  lo  r  ne . 
'.'.Iiere  vrr.s  ilj  Le  ace  ,pt:-rice  i.o  a  there  e  - reo  to 
question;  -nd  v.'ho  can  say  b\3t  tVj^t  in  the  answering  or 
even  in  the  c.-s!^.lnr'  there  is    alv^tio-i'.     '  hcrr  -7  r  r>pnitenc 
is  etlll  penitence  -     ut  the  ;.opo  i^i,  on^-iic^^a  1  -jr  jr:,! 
responalbility  and  the    ourage  and  desire  to  ac^-^leve  shall 
begin  to  grow. 
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lart  HI    norlt;-p;e  and  .^>porl.c-t 
A.  Rerit'  .76 

.hat  is  the  value,   then,  of  what  the  paot  has  riven 
e.9  p-pe  blessed  with     three  types  of  music  eac'-  of 

vr  lc'-i  w.^.fi  bnuprht  to  perfectio.'i ;       -   first  two  v.lthin  the 
fold  tf  the  .:hurch;  the  third  ^though  now  cornoletely 
rlif  ferontlated  frorr.  church  music  ^influenced  it  iume-^surably . 

-  -re  living"  in  a  mocjcr:.    .      -  but  ropt  ■  r-es  ^^re  iiOv-iern 
when  they  are  beinc  lived  in.    ^oes  the  t.u'^Ic  of  the  past 
h-^-vo  soniethinp-  for  our  mociern  need''      "'^at   joes  it  have? 

V'p;        '',r>.  of  the  present  adequately  displace  it?  Jus't 
whr.t  Is  the  vvorship  value  of  tusIc  in  liturgy? 

The  ttueIc  herit^ -^c  seems  to  b(   com:ioped  of  two  elements, 
the  elcTx-nt  of  for""  th-:  -v  tc -,v;-- -)         }\f.-  elennent. 

vhlle  it  is  unfair  to  Irbei  thetre  elements,  for  to  do  so 
is  to  restrict  them,   it  Tay  be  indicative  t-^  sDy  that  by 

r-,r--r  'ir^     -^tended       ..  result  of  the  di f f srentl-r t io.i 
of  L'»uelc  into  an  Independent  srt,   the  result  of  mental 
'activity  upon  rnuslcal  lines.     The  heritat-re  of  form  is  an 
-^rt  ''"r--^  1 1' 1     ,  bec'u^'e  it  is  "  "  "^rt  herit^- '•"■t 
s,irltu'..l  value.     :'y  the  second  elec^ent,  the  perso.i.u  or 
life  cleTent,  arc  intended  thof-e  native  tend-enciep  or 
i'l^^tl'ctr!  'fT^ich  h'"vc'  MTO 'I'l? •*'d  ti'.'^^c         t"'(^   for"^  1p  -"vory 
natio'i,   :-.v-f:e  ario  cultured,   those  powers   vith   -hie"'"  .;vjsic 
Is  endowed  becaune  neople  nre  subject  to  the  snme  emotions 
and  raoodr--. 


It  is  adultteJ  t'  a.t  of  cour?;e  t-iese  t  o    .lements  of 
T';?lc  i"icrlt2.rre  nmnot  be  nlcalv  .vGO'^r"; t ?d  for  tl"37 
ovzTx     .        lii!  Is  Iras  bocc^use  ^j^^ij  ^-^..l.-^^  lo    .    .i.;;-c  ';f 
epitoine  of  mental  and  jrotlonal  life,  to  be 

T  ore  clo:=.-  l.>r   \v_  tTuc^  -Ith  the  ?  Ir  i  .  The 

sirult.ineousl.y  these  two  eleinentc,  the  oi.  loL  be 

present  without  the  other.     The  ch>  ?  l3t  TO'jld  !=iy  they 

othor    -.Li  yet  the  ag^nt  la  aot  d':;GLroyed  i.i  t>io 

procccr: . 

•loser  exaiiiiiia Lioii  ol   the  element  oi  for.-  is 
possible  a-gain  through  the  work  of  ur.  liickenson.  ^  "^^  ..e 
iiiU3t  ^":^TO'nh'^-^  rir"t  t^^  t   the     -       il^-:lf  i  =  --rc^ot 
forai  l;i  .vhici:!      xi   i.ue  eicn^ents  oi  the  cerernony  that 
affect  the  eye  and  the  imagination  are'  intfinueJ  to 
su'pol'--  ;id  orih-nc"  .3'-  -^i"!  0+ '-.er .  *' ^ ^  of       n  i  lo'^s 

e  o.jtwMdiy  mcriifcst  -  and  1l  i..  :.  ^g-jsg 
of  the  success  with  7,hlch  this  is  clone  that  the  "asr,  is 
so  c^'f  •~r'1  ivo  . 

iO    itur^:^  i3,  therefore,  the  voice  oi   tlcj  church, 
.veirrhted  with  hcrjt  r edition,  resounding  wlU 

0**  her  a.oontolic  "ut^-^r:!'    ,        )  ij^nt  'Ith 
l^i  ur<:.uce  :)f  1 'i  iaui..ra.ijxe  a..j.i  tyrs  and 

(a;     LUic  in  thc  ui^t^ry  of  the  -.estern  church 
(?)       U,  Phre  71 
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confec!?ora,  the  mystic  testlmoir/  to  the  ^imiri scion  .-.Mch 
tv>e  Church  bclievep  to  have  be?n  laid  upor  t-.e 

ihc  hcrltrp-e  of  litual  nhnnt  aerlvcs  it;,  v:  iuc 
frorr^  the  purity  of  itr  form  3S  "r^?ll(yious  f olV:-Eonr" , 

intcpraj.  ^  i  i        t'ic  iv-.o^c  jLOverr.Gat,  ir-;:..  ths  connplete 

jrer^ence  of  its  own  charms  In  the  p&rairount  olp;nlf Icance 

/  o  > 

of  te?'t  'vr.-3  ^ct'i  o'^ ,  ^ '   ■^ T^-t,   '"f*  '^rc  rerAndcd  thr  t  re 
■'v.-'^o  lose:-   •  iii  L-^ux  r;l".'-xi  i         ^ ,.   .     ..r./J  V-ii^   j±:.oe  .)f 
ritual  chent  In  the  Catholic  liturgy  leaves  little  to  he 
desired  fy^'^'  the  vicvooint  of  the  theorist  anc3  t»^e 
int- ti'i'cterl  . 

The  hcribfpie  of  polyphonic  music  whi-  olnts 
out  -'vr-s  the  result  of  t"hp  reductive  ch'r"  of  cr'.^-^tnrty , 
£0  f.Ar        it  .-    .•l.*..ce  1     t'?c  liturj^y  ' '      i  ici  -.' 
the  same  v  lues  as  ritual  chnnt.     •■"ut  t^o  .  jni 

contrlh'jtion  W'-s  fcep-innlno;  to  cro-?-^  '  n-  nnd  v:it>"  t^  = 
person:;.!  contrihution  p-Igi,'     o^'  the  ,yr>:.r>  tbi.-.i to- 
pers ohal  reaction  on  the  p'^irt  of  the  worshipper.        rc , 
a?   .  lc'<:onsor,  ooints  oat^'^^,   -^re  CT.lm  ecst-^Bv,   -^r  f^ust, 
naivete  find  sincerity,  uno^uest ioninp;  si 
conviction,        instinctive  clemarid  for  a  more  e^xpansive 
forrr  of  TTUPic  thrin  the   jnlson  chant,   Infatuation  7.'ith 
t'-"   formal  unci  t:-'"^nic3l,    in  ;. if f err=ncf    t fV-  "  ■.:f.  of 

the  aaturnl  pnd  simple,  con^^ruent  rifesthetlc  c-  tect  and 

(1)  Ivlckenson,    -asre  '11 

(?■  Thid,   .-re  :)9' 

(■*)  Choirs  Mnd  Jhoral    usic,   .^^e  ■^5 

(^i)  Dlclrenson,  ^age  171-174 
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rejlglour       '  r,  .'  -^--i  -  '    " t  Ton, 

Inrtruction,   :^nc"    I  nr.  pirr^  ti^^^n,   not  decor-Ation. 

Two  quotationj?,  r.urr  un  clearly  the  VJ^iue  of  the 

'..rt  for-s  seen  often  to  he  under  the  con.tro]   of  a 

law  rhlch  rcqvlrep  t^irt  when  once  sf  t  Inn  th^'y  nuat 

■piT'-i  +''~--lr  -■"■'  ■r'^''   ^  •' ^ ?  "  ndently        .':>i'  -    -  •  *  r 

ci^viroQTcrt .     ihcsG  t.vo  frntors,   th^rei  ")rc- ,  -  tMe 

compulsion  of  an  advanclnet  art  de:nanding  completion,   -  id 

t.h€!  'Tno'^nt." 1  n*"' t od  .'),"■  g  of  o'-r-t*/  vV-T-pr.- 

and  Itr.^  music:  1  setting  drew  Velv  iifc ,  ~  •  '  xpiiin 

t^^e  splendid  acbievments  of  religious  musl  the  hands 

of  f^o    .  tVi 1 1  c  coH'^'^^T'ro  of      s  s i X tf- cnt^"^  c  '  ^.^'^-^d. 

conditions  '.vhich  -.vould  -  t  first  t!r:)up_bt  aee.  u..d  .-vorniDle 

( 1  ^ 

to  t'-^c  -^.jrture  of  an  art  30  pure  and  austere.''^  ' 

"C'rowlnj?;  up  undr.r  v.'h"t  se*^"  '^^r^ootly  ■'"tMrrl 
conditions,  patro..iz.e  t-.c  .Li.it.y  jb  -o 

cle^'ry,   fois  highly  or.r-^.ni^ed,  severe,  an;'  rsonal 
style  -.TS  se'  -i,   even  h-'fore  the  oeriod  of  .11,3    '^.'^'t'n^l ty , 
to  confor-^   + the  idc  "i     *^  litur~io  -irt  che^'-'  •  ■ 

Church;  End  nor  thj^.t  it  h^is  become  completely  isilatod  in 
the  march  of  Tur'.ical  prorres?,   this  co-'^f -ir'n '  1  y  a  inenr'^ 
even  noro  '^^'-'-^n^  un.'iior  contrast.       "  -.f  i,  r  "Tr  ""^rus 
music  ^Ein  existed  so  objective  raid  imperJ5onal,   m  free 
fro-  the  strene  and  Rtir  of  paf^slon,  so  nlalnlv  rof  ]  f^ctlno; 

(1)    Dir--— ,      ■  , 


singularly  adapted  to  relnfoi-  resaion  of  the 

Catholic  lEysterles  by  re&son  oi   Its  tec  ;i  and 

its  pecul  i   :  1 1  ■  J  ,   ^  ^-^ 

Ihe  vi.xU't;  -.i'  thtj  u'l'         3I0  and  c?ioruB  iiu'.  ■       '  th 
accompsnirBc-nt  iG  .l^r,  "licit  in  what  has  nlrefiC,  ...id 
regt  J.  .v.,.y.r  rtfsr     .       .     ..'h'-'ro  •;■  r  f .  t 

that  the  old  iiiusic  couj.a  not  give  v  >ice  l...        .exo  v.ua  a 
component  in  worship  --vhich  was  of  the  poo.")ie,  there  was 
tV'-l  : 

worshli>  loi'u^b  oi   tne  ..el:>rai^i,io;.i  vv  liuix  couxd  j^jL  be 
exoreseed  by  so  austere  a  method  and  one  so  far  removed 
f  r'O'"^  tho  con:-*-*:!      rf^  .     The  tnuslc  of  the  porio  •         j  1  d 
iiturcx tui'te  art  levelled  in  the  vorxd  -    uiu.  ./icon- 

sciously  iiiusiclanb  were  finding  the  real  people  whose 
llvoc       1  DGrle  .^nthollc  '^ors^^l  .  ^-hr^t  It  had  co":^..  t'j  e. 
i-i  dircovery  ox'  iiovv  spirit  yot  ol;,   iL  ara.'f.u  eLcrn^ily 
re-acted,  a  sense  o  ut ion  in  the  experience  of 

wors'-ii    -     i  L  of  t'-^f  r  e  indicate  the  v  slue  of  the  music 

of    t'  ic    li;*Ll.I     ,.'Oi  iO.'. 

•  .     X  e  -  orsonal  Jlement. 
T  believe  that  the  crt?.vinr  to  £-'l;i     In  hi.r,  ial 
Hid  i...  .  .-r-j  coi   I :.  \  .    >i    t  >  j/tv../  .  .  Is 

to  prony  speech,   that  prayer  is  to  song.  It 
suorerol  -xnd  direct  uttor^nco  'or    '  ich  creation 

(1)  uickenson,  x  af^e  173 

(2)  d;:Dot,    .h-.t  :.  e.'i  Li"£  Zv*  -'^gQ 
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.'♦Tilch  l3  to  say  that  no  man  escapee  the  universality 
which  Impels  to  muBlcal  experience.     The  personal  element 
may  be  set  forth  thus:  i..en  In  the  Church  craved  singing, 
religious  expreF?slon  demanded  it,  and  music  went  on  to 
polyphonic  perfection,  a  consequent  differentiation  was 
wrourht,  and  ever  increasing  aloofness  froTr  the  world 
resulted.  The  craving  to  sing  was  lost  In  the  craving 
to  create. 

But  men,  women,  and  children  outside  the  church 
craved  singing  and  they  s  ang  melody  and  playea  tfielr 
Instruments  and  danced  their  dances  In  homely  expression. 
Their  music  .Tethered  force  until  the  decadent  polyphonic 
music  failed  to  yield  up  its  treasures,    and  so  the 
m'sic  -  child  of  the  worshipers  had  to  find  olace  In 
the  liturgy  ^nd  it  did  as  the  develooment  outlined  in 
previous  papes  amply  teetlfies. 

2.     The  Beauty  of  the  Past 

And  so  the  be-^utv  of  the  past  has  come  down  to 
us,  a  "beauty  having  nany  elements,  a  beauty  within  a 
beauty,  a  be?uty  creating  a  new  beauty.     ihere  is  the 
sense  of  reverence  for  holy  things  which  it  is  peculiarly 
the  skill  of  the  J.C.  to  cultivate,  there  Is  the  beauty 
of  the  truly  spiritual,  n  characterization  correctly 
applied  to  the  ritual  chant  and  the  best  of  polyphonic 
music  cind  of  the  church  music  of  the  later  period,  there 
is  the  beauty  of  achlevment  doing  tribute  to  those  In 
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whose  care  the  music  -wns,  there  Is  the  beauty  of  unity 
of  which  the  liturgy  is  a  hrllliant  example,  there  is  the 
beauty  of  purity  the  truly  artistic  music  evidences.  And 
it  matters  not  whether  beauty  in  rauslc  be  defined  as 
Ethel  Puffer  defines  it  or  not. "The  beauty  of  music, 
in  so  far  as  beauty  Is  identical  with  ple??santness ,  consists 
in  its  satisfaction  of  the  demaads  of  the  ear,  and  of  the 
whole  psycho- physical  organism  as  connected  -p/lth  the  ear." 
Surely  m.ore  weipht  could  be  attached  to  ''beauty'  thaa  that' 

But  the  problem  before  us  then:  is  to  discover  if  It 
is  possible  to  what  extent  these  elements  froT  the  past 
should  tide  over  if  music  is  to  hrve  value  in  our  liturgy 
of  today.     The  purist,  all  will  arree,  considers  the 
worship  form,  the  music  as  it  finds  its  place  in  the 
worship  form,  the  historic  value  of  the  music  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  beat  the  world  has  to  offer  in  the  three 
fields  of  church  music  decides  in  favor  of  ritual  chant 
and  the  polyphonic  style  -  because  of  the  perfect  whole . 
But  should  the  desire  to  preserve  the  "perfect  whole"  be 
the  ruling  one?     Or,  he  may  mfi^e  musical  perfection  his 
criterion  -  and  is  forced  to  make  the  same  decision.  But 
should  this  be  his  chief  aim? 

Mees        has  sounded  an  important  note  which  bears 
directly  uoon  these  questions.     "The  prevailing  tendency 
in  musical  t^ste  is  distinctly  unfnvorable  to  the 
appreciation  of  choral  works  in  the  polyphonic  style. 

(1)  The  PsycholoRv  of  f  e?uty .    New  York.  Houghton  i.^ifflin  &  Co., 

~"  1905 

(2)  Choirs  and  Choral    usic.  Page  210 
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These  ap  eal  to  the  hei.rt  -and  to  the  emotions  through  the 
intellect.     Their  beauty  and  grandeur  lie  larfrely  in  the 
conBytm*cy[  and  symmetry  of  their  structure  which  can  be 
comprehended  only  by  the  exercise  of  musical  faculties 
trained  to  look  beyond  nerve  excitation  for  the  content 
of  a  comoosition. " 

But  this  projects  us  directly  into  the  second  half 
of  rart  Three,  .-^xperimont . 

1.  liodern  Life 

If  v/e  except  the  Catholic  Churc^,  we  may  affirm 
that  worship  has  been  redefined  in  the  present  age. 
Denominational ism  and  sectarianism  are  proofs  of  the 
fact,        are  also  Gxperiment  and  freedom  within  the 
congregations  themsolves.     It  is  no  longer  participation 
in  the  prescribed  ritual.     Cabot  defines  it  admirably 
from  the  mod  m  view;  ^ vorship  fulfills  T^hat  piay,  art, 
and  love  attempt.  'Pleasure,  recreation,  friendship,  the 
companionship  of  men  and  v.omen,  beauty,  -  all  these 
recall  the  out  goings  of  ambition  and  morr?l  effort  and 
unite  a  man  with  his  natural  appreci " t ion.      .orship  is 
the  whole  which  Includes  them." 

Such  a  definition  makes  ro^m  for  spontaneous 
worship  experience  of  the  type  cr.lled  higher  riiystlclsm 
and  at  the  ssme  time  makes  demands  upon  the  liturgic 
worship  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

(1)  "'hnt  Jen  Live  l^t  ^a^©  274 
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But  modern  life  has  a  distinct  character.     It  seems 
to  be  an  age  of  unification,  an  ':ge  when  mechanism, 
science,  and  religion  are  f  eellng  ever  outward  f  or  ways 
to  get  together.    All  of  which  is  taken  of  the  Increase 
in  vslue  of  the  Individual,     iiiducfitlon,  health  measures, 
cultural  opportunities,  and  religious  activity  all 
evidence  this  and  it  is  one  with  the  tendency  toward 
unity  of  spirit  of  the  various  fields  of  human  activity. 

It  is  natural  that  In  this  frank  attitude  toward 
life  and  in  this  frank  desire  for  ob.lectlve  proof  of  its 
unity  -  worship  should  be  called  Into  the  witness  stand. 
But,  as  Flocking  points  out,^-^^  the  "doubt  is  now  directed 
rather  against  the  special  mediators  which  worship  has 
been  using  than  against  the  thing  itself."    Hence,  the 
frank  effort  nt  psychological  and  aesthetic  experiment 
with  the  worship  form. 

b.  Belief 

The  modern  attitude  toward  belief  is  another  of 
the  determining  forces  directly  affecting  the  worship 
form.     The  early  Church  soon  crystallized  its  creedal 
elements,  the  Eastern  Church  became  lost  in  dogma,  and 
its  Vi'orship  form  ceased  to  grow,  the   .estern  Church  made 
objective  its  whole  system  and  furtherm">re  backs  up  that 
system  by  enough  of  religious  education  to  make  reverence, 
awe,  fear,  and  submission  characterl? tic  attitudes. 

(1)  The  '^eanlng^  of  God  in  Human  gxperience,  i'age  757 
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••By  aBScrtlnp;  the  l!i?rense  superiority  of  lltur'T'lcnl 
over  Individual  prnyer  we  do  not  say  thit  Individual 
methods  should  Ye  suo-^r'^'^'-cd ;  vre  ^^ovnd  onlv  --I'^h  t^em  to 
be  kept  In  their  proper  place. "^'-^^     .  ersonui  c")..Lrll-)utlon 
to  the  elements  of  belief  and  worship  are  entirely  out  of 
f^e  connl'ior'^tion  frorr  tho  Gf^thollc  vlev^. 

.-ucn  18  not  the  cnce  v^lth  the  other  a  nonilnations . 
It  is  lnter-3Stinp:  to  note  that  those  nects  holding  to  a 
traditional  worship  form  seem  to  clln-  the  more  rvldly  to 
creed:!  elements.    The  reason  Is  aot  difficult  t- 
The  lltuT'-lcal  form  as  we  hr^ve  It  tod«y  embplmsCto  uce 
the  word  as  llcVenson  uses  it)  the  elerrents  of  d'^ 
beyond  r-.ny  hope  of  a  rosurroction.    /^nd,          onkc  --'nts 
out,^^^  only  "in  extremely  potent  social  force  can  crente 
a  change. 

"uch  ry.  for;-"-'  ^_p:^   *''-»r  ej^smplo,  t''!C:  •."■~>r'    "^f  """rf  *  -     nt^""- r. 
Hi?  career  of  course  needs  no  out  in 3 ng  here.     ..is  differ- 
ences with  Jatholic  -hurchj  nnd  the  changes  he  wroutrht  in 
the  worship  for'^  *^re  evidenced  ctri'dngly  in  the  Lutheran 
Llturfyy  -  rhcre  they  are  cryntnlllzed  and  preserved  beyond 
any  immediate  hope  of  change  even  in  a  modem  world.  The 
rnln-ls  of  1  few  -^ay  qurrtion  "-^A  t^l'^^^  frr^-^lv  -  ^vt  the 
social  expression  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine    s  it  takes 
place  in  the    utherrn  Llturcry  poerrs  to  he  firmly  holding 
its  own. 


(1)  The  New  "/uslcal  for  Ivery  ay.  Father  Lasance.  inre  lA 
(?)  Psycholofry  of  '  ituallem,  variously 


But  such  is  mt  the  cse  \;1V^  t^e  more  evangelical 
denominations,  those  more  especially  who,   ■■^hile  they 
preserve  the  general  outline  of  the  liturgy  lo  not 
preserve  Its  complete  forT%     Here  we  have  freedom  of 
belief  ^r  ?t  lepst  freedom  of  interpretation  -  freedom 
of  thought  all  of  which  betoken  the  emphasis  placed  on 
morals  and  ethics  and  the  value  of  the  individual  personality 

It  is  easll  /  seen  that  a  v/orship  form  making 
objective  and  embodying  extensive  doctrinal  elements 
cannot    e  genuine  for  the  protestant  denominations  are 
stressing  more  and  more  the  personal  aspect  of  worship. 
There  is  no  Intention  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  creedal 
expression  as  having  a  real  place  In  the  worship  form. 
Ve  are  stressing  here  the  elements  of  freedom,  the  value 
of  the  Individuals  opinion,  and  the  search  for  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  truth  as  characteristic  of  the 
modern  spirit  in  the  realm  of  belief. 

c.  iJusic 

Just  as  during  the  Renaissance  (n';slc  kept  pace 
with  the  developments  of  the  other  arts  and  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  modern  music  reflects  the  age. 
The  mechanical  being  supreme  reflects  one  spirit,  the 
scientific  being  very  active  reflects  another,  the 
religious  and  philosophical  being  rife  -  all  are  part  of 
the  age  of  unification  and  music  is  also,  and  reflects  the 
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search.     The  melodic,  the  rhythmic,  the  dramatic  are 
evidenced  as  much  in  modern  church  music  as  in  any  period 
of  history,  and  there  is  at  the  same  tirre  the  experiment 
In  harmony,  dissonance,  and  the  atonic  effecto.  Indeed 
Honneger's  "Pacific  231"  and  "Rugby"  are  Intensely 
lllustrntive  and  being;  lllustrntive  and  plct'^r'iii  are 
also  dramatic.     The  effort  to  produce  the  unniuslcal  by 
musical  means,  the  effort  to  Imitate  and  describe,  the 
effort  to  dramatize  -  who  shall  be  the  one  to  evaluate 
the  possibilities  of  these  in  connection  with  worship? 
But  Percy  Dearmer  reminds  us,^^)  that  "the  music  we  like 
bent  is  always  that  which  is  rooted  in  our  own  past,  and, 
until  we  give  people  plenty  of  that,  there  will  be  no 
music  in  their  hearts."     vhile  H.!i:.Hunt^ ^Joffers  a  foil 
to  his  ide?.,  "Progress  lies  more  along  the  lines  of  the 
appreciation  of  music  than  In  the  personal  performance 
of  it." 

The  conclusion  of  such  a  process  if  both  these  statements 
were  to b  s  acted  upon  at  their  face  value  would  be:  "If 
we  are  pedants,  we  shall  give  the  people  what  we  Imagine 
they  ought  to  like;  but  if  we  are  artists,  we  shall  give 
their,  not  the  Idiotic  melodies  of  the  music  hall  or  the 
vapourings  of  the  cathedral  organist  but  what  they  like 
best  of  all        their  own  true  and  healthy  expresnion  in 
song.     Then,  if  we  help  them  to  sing,   instead  of  hindering 
them,  the  time  will  soon  come  wher  the  people  will  think 

( 1 )  The  Art  of  Public    ornhip.  Page  83 

(2)  Spirit  and  .  usic.  Pr-tre  13 
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how  Jolly  it  is  to  be  In  Church,  and  will  be  looking 
forward  all  the  week  to  next  Sunday's  music.  "^-^^ 

So  that  If  we  are  to  supply  worship  music  for 
people  -  the  best  method  Is  to  find  out  the  kinds 
which  are  rooted  in  their  past  and  from  that  as  an 
elementary  stage  lead  their  to  appreciation  of  the  types 
which  with  the  service  form  make  an  artistic  whole. 

"Progress  lies  more  along  the  lines  of  the 
appreciation  of  music  than  in  the  personal  performance 
of  it."(^)     /And  what  Hunt  says  of  the  solo  singer  may 
also  be  enld  of  the  chorus:   "A.  singer  who  Is  able  to 
play  upon  his  audience  and  hold  them  in  Ms  -ri  can 
surely  also  lead  them  up  to  the  appreciation  of  better 
thin^s.^C?) 

d.  Goals 

7;hat  are  the  goals  then  v/hich  may  be  set  down  as 
being  the  goals  of  him  who  is  concerned  with  the  worship 
of  the  arre? 

1.     t¥e  seek  a  worship  form  vv'hlch  'jvill  preserve 

the  best  of  the  traditional  fornis,  which  will 
profit  by  their  error  and  at  the  s  ame  time 
be  exoreasive  of  our  own  life. 

^.     Admitting  the  pragmatic  view,  we  seek  a 
worship  form  which  will  yield  results  as 
valid  as  those  the  J/ass  /ieids  -  and  wo 
shall  require  that  the  results  be  tested 

(1)  'iLl  2L  -^ublic    .orship.  Page  35 

(^i  Sp^yit  and  .'usic.  H.E.Hunt.  Page  18 
(32  Ibid,  Page  59 
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by  their  efficacy  In  motivating  subsequent 
activity.     ve  seek  peace,  courage,  assurance, 
Insight,  truth,  p-oodnesa,  pnd  love. 
"But  we  shall  never  dr?:^w  people  to  Church  by 
such  preaching  as  it  lies  with  average  human 
nature  to  deliver.     Ve  can  only  draw  ther  by 
awakening  In  them  the  desire  to  worsbio  together . 
How  can  that  be  done?    By  so  expressing  the 
wori?.hlp  that  It  draws  men.     It  must  speak  to 
them  of  God,  his  goodness  and  benuty;  It  must 
apeak  to  them  of  beauty  as  the  arts  truly 
practised,  do  spoak;  It  should  draw  away  from 
before  God  the  veil  of  sordid  and  unworthy 
things,  so  th?^t  men  may  come  to  him  and  worship 
him  face  to  facG."^^^ 

3.  e  seek  an  ati-nonohere  In  which  Intellectual 
activity  can  be  participated  In  freely,  In 
which  horizons  can  be  broadened,  In  which 
desires  can  be  deepened. 

4.  »ve  seek  an  atmosphere  which  can  serve  as  a 
proper  emotional  outlet  -  for  emotion  nroperly 
expressed  Is  emotion  properly  trained. 

5.  'e  seek  an  experience  in  which  God  can  be  felt 
and  understood  as  existing, living,  active  -  and 
as  manifested  in  those  goals  llnted  above. 

(1)  Percy  Dearmer,  The  ^.rt  of  .  ublic  -.orship.  ?age  23 
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Percy  Dearraer  can  fittingly  close  this  section  "by 
contributing  from  "The  .^rt  of  Public  '.Vorshlp:"^  1) 

"On  tVt^-  one  Visnd,  then,  worship  that  has  become 
practically  independent  of  the  ritual  as  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  to  some  extent  In  the  eastern  Churche?,  Is 
in  decadence;  and  there  is  error  in  that«     'n  the  other 
hand,  worship  that  over-estimates  rltual(as  in  the  oid- 
f£chloned  lilvangelical  Church  service),  or  the  intellectual 
app-^al  of  preachlnp-  (  as  in  the  Protest'-'nt  Churches), 
often  leoves  grcalor  error  behind.     The  intelligence  is 
needed  to  stiffen  and  correct  emotion,  but  Is  itself  more 
difficult  of  correction.     Ceremonial  has  had  this  further 
advantage  over  ritual,  thr^t  it  cpn  itself  hide  and  even 
correct  ritual  error  by  making  the  wordslinaudlble  as 
well  as  unintelligible;  while  ritual  and  ceremonial  share 
the  frreat  practical  advanta^re  that  almost  anyone  can 
reproduce  them,  whereas  everybody  cannot  reproduce 
intelligence . " 

2.     Wew  Texts  for  Old  Forms 

Such  a  Gtatement  leads  directly  to  a  setting  forth 
of  the  present  day  notable  tendencies  which  bear  upon 
the  problem  in  hand  and  of  the  modern  experiments  in 
worship  which  evidence  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  form 
and  realization  of  a  great  need  as  expressed  by  the 
previously  listed  goals. 

(l)Page  ^>2 
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The  great  worp^lp  form  '^1  ^-tor-i  celly  listed  represent 
a  pendulum  swing. 


Temple 

Ritual  and  .  Itur^ 

/ipostollc  Church 
Free-  but  built  on 
old  forms-  developing 
Into 
estern  Church 
Liturgy  and  Ritual 


Modern  Churches 


SynacrQcrue 


Free,- J ompn rot Ively 

Developing  Into  modern  synagogue 

Eastern  Church 

Ritual  and  Liturgy-  becoming 
decadent 

Reformation  Churches 

?/odl flections  leading  to  free 

denominational  forms 


Swinging  toward  a  modified  liturgy  that  seeks  to  meet  the 
need  as  revealed  by  history,  psychology,  philosophy,  art. 

The  more  notable  examples  of  this  pendulum  swing  are 
the  development  of  and  Increased  use  of  freely  modified 
ancient  llturglc  forms  within  the  fold  of  the  Congregational, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches.     The  Increased  use 
of  Chancel  worship,  the  Gothic  style,  the  ob.^ecllve  r.ethod 
in  worship  requires  a  stridy  of  the  worship  forms  which  all 
of  these  originally  surrounded.     They  sit  the  same  time 
make  clear  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  be  effective, 
somehow  appreciation  of  their  meaning,  aesthetic  and  historic 
value  must  be  built  up. 
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William  Norman  Guthrie  at  Saint  Mark* s  in  the  Bowerle 
in  :^ew  York  Jlty  has  conducted  for  several  seasons  studied 
experiments  in  worship.     Into  the  historic  forms  -  some 
very  ancient  and  coming  out  of  the  pri^nitive  times  -  he 
pours  nev;  content  cullod  from  world  sources,  ingllsh 
Literature,  the  Vedas,  both  do  honor.     The  cantor  is 
employed.    Ancient  melodies  and  those  constructed  for  a 
definite  text  are  both  used  -  often  side  by  side.     The  an 
ancient  S^nnce,  oriental  religious  dances,  aesthetl'  :i-nces, 
the  dramatic  form,  art,  -  all  are  drafted  into  service  in 
the  effort  to  meet  the  modern  need. 

But  Vvhat  of  these  who  attend  for  whom  tho  ^,ovel 
elements  draw  up  no  associations  whatsoever?    ^.iturgy  Rrows 
slowly,  bit  i?y  bitj  out  of  social  situations,  life  in 
need.fiUn^  the  best  thrt  can  be  nnld  for  7ir.  Guthrleft  efforts 
is  that  they  are  one  step  in  an  age  long  search.  For 
which  stop  we  render  our  praise. 

'';e  mur,t  remember  -  whatever  our  experiment  -  if  it 
be  for  the  niuatltude,  th?t,  "the  people  know  nothing  of 
historical  precedent,  and  care  little  for  liturgical 
princl  'les.     ^?onan  Catholics  pet  '^n  well  enonp:h  v-ith  their 
canon,  axiJ  u.o  .lOt,  as  a  rule,  know  th-vt  it  is  very 
curlouB  one,  full  of  dlBlocatlons,  and  contalniag  some  bad 
grammar,  and  one  or  two  sentences  that  are  unintelligible." 

(1)  Percy  Dearmer,  The   vrt  of  Public  .■orship.  Page  A5 
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".■hat  oncluBlons  inay  be  rr^mi  from  this  conclderation 

1.  ihc  niOviern  ^.gc  ic        ap-e  of  unification  of  n^Gchanlaai, 
Bclenoe,  religion  and  pMlosoDhy. 

2.  It  In  r.lCi'^  an  r  re  In  ■r'^lch  t^'o  v-,1up  of  tv^e  Indlvi  ly-l 
is  the  highest  it  hao  ever  hoGa. 

Ths  activity  of  the  niod-rn  rrlnd  Is  best  doscrlbed  as  free. 
4. Modern  ruslc  prrtekes  of  this  frank:  attitude.     It  must 
hove  something  to  lend  to  llturg:/. 

Historically,  worship  hns  oscillated  bel  ?feen  liturgy 
and  freeJo         o  seem  tc  be  nwinprinr  toward  llturpy. 

i=   .here  -'re  evldencss  of  a  frank  effort  to  ndapt 
lltuTf^r  to  the  modern  need.     vhich  ireans  th?.t  the  music 
must  first  be  of  the  sort  that  Is  rooted  in  the  o-rt  of 
the  vo  '--'^  •  -  peoole,  thr.t  Ita  artistic  i^vol  vust  rise 

If  the  liturgy  is  to  grow  and  retain  its  value. 

7.  This  is  best  accomr^llshed  by  Increasing  information, 
background,  aBsociational  capabilities  of  those  who  worshi  i. 

8.  .Vuslcally  -  this  Iraplles  that  we  cannot  be.^,ln  with 
perfection  in  ritual,  liturgy  or  music. 
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tart  IV    The  j^'erroanence  of  I."u3lc 

A.     Comparison  of  iiivldences  from  Chruch  and  "uslcal 

history  and  from  philosophical  and  psychological 
study 

1.  Church  and  -us leal  History 

^Jven  a  cursory  survev  of  the  evidences  from  church 
and  musical  history  from  time  irameuiorlal  to  the  period  of 
the  entirely  musical  mass,  will  show  that  music  Is 
perjanently  a  pprt  of  worship.     Vhere  It  has  been  denied 
a  place  or  mi5de  severe,  more  notably  among  the  x'uritans 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  Quakers  with  whom  silence  became 
a  ritual,  the  sect  has  been  a  minor  one  and  music  has 
eventually  reasserted  itself,     '--'urther,  when  for  practical 
reasons  the  ritual  chant  was  Impossible,  for  all  writers 
attest  the  difficulty  of  the  proper  perforrrance  of  the 
ritual  chant,  the  music  of  the  seventeenth  to  twentieth 
centuries  c-me  In  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

The  evidences  of  a  return  to  liturgy  indicate  a 
deslrfi  for  '-ore  opportunity  for  music  on  an  artistically 
and  historically  arranged  basis.     Uot  that  the  desire  is 
consciously  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.     It  is 
a  universal  "feel"  toward  what  Is  inevitr.ble  and  the  best. 
This  return  to  the  lltur'^ic  form  Involves  the  notable  pjSi 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  worship  which  allows  for  the 
share  of  the  confrren-at Ion  no  th^t  In  n.i^iiti-^n  t-^  congre- 
gational sonrr  in  t'le  form  of  hymna  there  is  Gone;regr?tlonal 
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response. 

The  Interdependence  of  Hebrew,  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Christian  song,  the  continuity  of  music  and  the  evolution 
out  of  these  of  the  present  forms  Is  further    vidence  of 
the  permr^nence  of  music. 

It  is  notable  also  thnt  every  peak  of  porfectlon 
(of  which  It  v'lll  be  remembered  there  have  been  three: 
the  period  of  perfectl-^n  of  the  ritual  chrmt,  the  period 
of  perfection  of  the  polyphonic  style,  and  the  modern 
period)  has  been  followed  by  a  pronounced  change,  i^very 
period  of  Jecade-^oe  has  been  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  saving  novelty  or  a  reversion.     It  is  I  ees  who  points  «f 
out:  ^■'■^ 

"Ar  was  Inevitable,  a  reaction  af^alnst  artificiality 
in  composition  set  in  after  the  possibility  of  contrapuntal 
technics  bad  been  fully  exploited  by  the  Flemish  Pilasters, 
and  when  the  power  of  sensuous  beauty  inherent  in  harmony 
began  to  assert  Itoolf.     Tow-^rds  this  the  5  rowing  culti- 
vation of  secular  music  largely  contributed." 
/ind  further,  from  the  same  writer: 

"The  people  being  necessarily  debarred  from  particioa tlon 
in  the<»egular  services  of  the  Church,  which  were  conducted 
in  Latin,  sought  and  found  opoortunity  to  give  praise  In 
their  own  language  and  in  their  own  eonn-B  ?t  church 
festivals  for  which  definite  liturcrical  forms  had  not 
been  provided  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  assumed 

and  Choral  .Zusic.  Page  59 
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assumed  tho  r^^^^r-^cter  of  popular  cslelT'-^tions .     In  this 
they  were  eacourrrsd  by  the  clergy,  who  translated  ^atin 
church  hyaina  into  the  vernacular  and  wrote  new  ones  adapted 
to  foUr  Telodies."^ ^) 

The  pererrinatlnn-  choirs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  guilds  of  singer?,  the  choral  societies  of  the  eirrhteenth 
century  and  the  ?.mateur  societies  as  they  apoeared  in 
Germany  in  the  ninteenth  century  -  all  attest  this  imoer- 
iehable  and  Ine^/itable  musical  tendency. 

2.  Tiivldences  from  ^Psycholorj  and  Philosophy 

Ilenks  is.  entirely  utilitarian  in  his  presentation  of 
the  origins  of  music;  "It  came  out  of  man's  effort  to  neet 
his  every  day  needs  and  should  not  be  conceived  of  as 
having  come  through  any  va!7,ue  sense  of  the  infinite  or  of 
a  mysterious  power. "^^^ 

"The  relip;ion8  may  also  lose  their  vltalitj'"  through 
the  dif f erentiR,tion  of  elements  which  hove  acquired  values 
in  their  own  right.     Two  obvious  examples  of  this  are 
decorationr^  and  music.     In  primitive  man's  rituals  they 
were  vital  to  the  cerem-^r."-  and  represented  no  v  -^lue  in 
and  of  themselves.     I'hey  did  not  arise  to  satlefv  an 
already  existing  love  of  beauty  but  were  an  essential 
f&ctor  in  oroctlcal  control,     .'.rt  nroduction  r-p  orior 
to  art  appreciation  and  was  its  cause  rather  tnsn  Its 
effect. "^^^ 

^^"^^-^^  and  Chorus  I  us Ic.  Pa^.e  78 
(2)  Psych,  of  Rituali'sm.  Page  55 
(■?)  Henie  ,  I'sychology  of  Ritualism,  iPage  82 
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Jabat  points  out  the  permance  of  misic  from  another 
angle ; 

"  n- >  ^-  -t  that  worship  Rurronais  ItP'-if  -I  t'^  heouty, 
with  symbols ( some  of  which  rnay  be  oub^ective  -  r.^ay  T  adi?) 
ivlth  eynbolic  ^cts  and  rltoB,  menns  slmrly  thr^t  It  la 
oen^  lble         -70!  ^-  "I'T.nnod  like  ■^'^'■-•f^b^ll  1  n-^'^r  «  ^or 

athlotl'^3  aaa  commerce  have  their  n^^n  s/Tr.bois  rmlch  every- 
one uaoR  a?!  a  n-tter  of  course.      e  rroderns  are  Indifferent 
or  -.w^?"^"'"?  to  -orn^^lo,  not  bi»c''-V!'^^?  It"  ?5r'>?o'"r  '?'~refi""*ilf?s 
f-nd  sy~:"boia,  r.ut  l-rrely  bec?.uie  of  our  ciunirsy  r/n7ae3n  In 
the  uoe  of  thlfl  particular  set."^^^ 

Frnncls  Bacon's  whole  treatment  of  the  Qriisrln  and 
J'^unctlon  of  .:ueic  In  hie    .ssayg  on  .ducr^tlon  -  as  the 
lanrua/7e  of  the  emotions  as  well  as  i^thei  injffero  treat- 
ment of  the  sare  subject  from  the  |^vvjr?^ ^ u| ^1^1  e  aa 
the  effect  of  well  ordered  sound  -  alike  po^nt  to  the 
J^rmaScefof  tusIo  If  for  no  other  reason  than  thr.t  there 
shall  always  be  well  ordered  s^un^  pir\d  then  ?holl  be 
p--\t^^-,'-        t  -'-or  f ~>  spe-^v^'        _0P.'~        t'^'""''i'  ■^e 

people.     ;  oth  views  may  be  rlpht.    Ij^ach  alMie  will  not 
suffice  . 

">"■'         .     ibot  31rtE  d Ifjent^rallraGrt  ■  .a  orp  ■ '■t l-^.l 

in  worship  and  calls  It  "an  attempt  tc^o  back  to  fir^t 

principles,  to  free  ouroelves  of  prejudices  which  chock 

c'rowlnr  Inrir-^t  .^nto  f^.  "-«ev7  r-1  tu<^.t  ^  ">'^ . ^  r'-^ter^  th-'t 

"it  is  oer'-^'ui^a  tho  .-nost  important  of  the  aij;.)ro..c.:  GE  to 

prayer"  -  '-'e  opens  the  way  for  indicatinf  the  permanence 

of  -ouoic  in  this  connection. 

(1)     ^         <■  -  21 

(2,  ^         ,  oc^4 
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■.rA  f  irther,  frorc  the  sarric  irystlc: 

"I  tVilnk  the  experlencec  of  exaltation  and  grstltude 
which  h^ve  cotre  to  re,  .as  to  t^ouBandn,  la  the  hynns  and 
litur?rl£^  -)f  the  Jhrlstlnn   .'rjrch,  ore  soTiewhat     ^  •' 
definitely  religious  than  the  exoanslve  enthuslaair.  for 
thlnfTS  In  ^-eneral  which  springs  out  of  U3  after  a  plun^.e 
of  ecrtitlc   'ellf^ht  In  art,  nature,  love,  or  victory. "^^^ 

And  finally  :*'Any'one  who  cnres  for  music  la  able,  to 
f  o7  low  syrrj pathetically  even  If  he  cannot  sh'-re,  the 
accounts        ^^-^  ^^llgioua  experience  callo/"  ^-^^.-Mnlon 
with  God.    ie  -cao-.vG  what  Is  meant  by  an  Intoaje  uut  effort- 
less attention. "^2^ 

H.'^.^^imt  and  T.'V.'jurotte  '^oun^  the  ^-r-ne  note  -rore 
cone  ip  -.1,7 . 

*'Rellgl on,  love,  and  muclc,  are  they  not  the  three- 
fold nx'?rcoslon  of  the  same  fact,  the  need  of  exDanslon 
under  which  every  noble  soul  laborc'."^'^ 

"Are  vjQ  not  justified  In  stating  that  -auslc  la 
even  an  exprveslon  of  the  deepest  relation  Tvlth  the 
visible  and  invisible  world  which  the  son]    ^    an  1b 
capable  of  experlcnclngr,  and  that  these  relations,  laexor<^«- 
slbl©  in  more  concrete  manifestations, are  oxprear Ible  In 
niuslo?"(^) 

"Jo  the  g:reatest  virtue  of  music  lies  not  alone  In 
Its  peculiar  unification  of  matter  and  manner.  Its  artistic 

{?.)  Ibid,  ..     '  -^5 

(7)H.l' ."'unt,       "rlt  Rnd  ^Vg^lc.  .^^.."o  19 
(A)  T..v.:jurotte,  :  usic  n  .d     Ifo.  .  - -e  17 
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perfect  i^n,  but  In  the  nower  w^loh  tbnt  -rlnen  it  to 
cre'^'te  n.  world  not  bfiCRd        "  ^  -^^'t.war  J  "  Islble, 

"but  on  thnt  lnvlsl>^le  topItti  of  thourh.t  feelincr,  and  asplr- 
Rtlon  which  is  our  real  world. "^-^^ 

Thou.:r,h  one  could   -^t  ipree  entlrel:,'     M *    -  buffer's 
psycho nhyg leal  explanation  of  musical  "beruty^  tncrti  are 
several  points  made  which  clarify  the  evidences  fro.i? 
pgyr^v,- !   —  f-^e  ^■T'^'-ncnce  of  ^-nr^lc.     ihe'^-'"  P.'^^e  ■^Iven 

below  lie:  a  cxo.  c  to  tiic  section. 

1.  To  fct  new  "bor-uties  music  makes  new  occasions,  ^nd 

(2) 

h'/  of  t'*^0'^e  fln-^p  t^^-*?  I'^oulrr?  It  roo'-'o. 

2.  xhc  emotional  me^-ns  at  t';e  c aarid  of  muclc  i. re 

oxprefislve  by  actsor-iatlon  (as  when  music  imltntos), 

p.Torc^sive  by  induction  in  which  t^e  CT.otlon  Is 

rsriJUHod  by  nctivltlos  therof-elves  pr.r'  tho 

emotion  in  question. 

^*  -'-us^c  and  Life:  The  Imr^ortal  Life  oj-jd  Uniy  - roal 
Life  •leicenta   effected  by  '""UBic      "*  " 

By  "Imrsortal  Life  lilements"  are  intended  spirit, 

■?oauty,  truth,  ^nd  gioodneao;  V  '   '  '.-v'vr' »-■•■•.  i  if'-' 

iilecentc  ',  ei^iotlons,  instincts,  aad  4ntru lions'^-  ^ 

which  come  into  activity  in  the  presence  of  nuelc. 

■.Vrltera  testify  boldly  tn  ^.'-^'^  -t-^rrt        tjuqIc  -jpon 

the  ultlrcatea  and  elenenta  naraeti  acove. 

":«uaic  has  given  them  a  glimpse  of  something  outside 

f^Pir  >1nl'.     irl  TT'-v^'-tln  ■"•j'»^r*'^-r'T'"*  n^s .   -'''^Ic^":'  Is  a 

r^i.it  M  apirltui'.i  nunnb.ine  in  a  virv-b  v/orxd 

(1)  Ibid,    ap-e  ;J3 

(  2)  I  ey oho  lor    of  Feauty .  Par*?  3^*5 

(^)  Ibid,  lare  loZ 

(4)    .'..C.riunt.    -  oirit  r*nd    unlc.   .  ag-e  12 
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'T      "The  miVniclan  ?lngs  because  he  murt:  he  "writes  so 
that  the  oolrit  mcy  find  Its  outlet  i  :  thnt,   llr^ection.  or 

v-o     '  — -  —  ;^  -  ^'v-, —  -trurnent 

r.'-.n  he  firii  that  ex  r.?r:sl-)n  which  h'a:  Ero. 
^•'hlch  l8  to  say  that  -^.  islc  Is  llvln^r  spirit  -  ynd  he  who 
llf^tciis  coTies  Int.'^  r'^'-'t-'-t  ^''.t^      IH'Inr-  e">lr1t  truTv 
r.n  If  i-'C  T"- ro  la  c-int:.ct  ?  lth  u  porcou. 

urctte  3etP  f-^rfh  this  Intirrscy  rlso, 
"  '^en  re>  rf^^rmhcr  thene  rrc^l'"^'-''!''!:  f  f'-^iVr  p">nr*^  ^••-^re 
\he  3p:^nt' neMU;  utterance  of  f3lr:  :lc,  r..itutorc-u  .^eOt^les 
who,  in.f  or         '       ,  depended  almoet  entirely  rtlnct, 
re  r"f'.li7e  h'^"-  ^.ntl'Tff'te  a  nedlUT  rruslc  is  for  the 

":»re  W€  not  JvjBtiried  In  stating  that  music  Is 
oven  nn  er  )re8slon  of  the  ^cer>ect  rel?itlon  with  the 
violM  --'^IblG  world  k^  ^-^^  t'--       ^  ib 

capable  '>f  oxporlc-nclnp-,  and  that  t'^^eee  relatione, 
Inexpror  slhle  In  irore  concrete  •^'^nlfestRtlon  , 

i-c  veil  -.B  ln:i i c-nt Inc^  the  dleent^-'rallrr.cnt    -oer. Ible 
In  a'7slc  previouEly  mcntlonccl  and  quoted^^^,  Cabot  says, 

■  oUiovo  th^it  tbe  crF^vinr  to  sing  is  but  b.  partial 
and  Irr  iQrfect  Itnare  -^f  the  crsvlnr  to  nra-^ .      ':3it  8on.?>  Is 
to  or'^'"^  "Of^o;^^,   th'^t  '^v^y^v  In  t'*  r-^O'^r,     T+   lr  t,v© 
su  rer:;ji.  Irect  utterance  T^v  a  ii.cLi  creation 

longs,  for  w'^lch  hard  toll  prepares -"^^^ 
(1)  Ibia,        -  29  (A) 

( ?)  ualc  Ife.   .'nre  9  (5)     h  it    en  -Ive  '  y.     -'(re  26? 

(')     uret  .  ,     J  gig  a  d  ulfc.  17 


Thus,  w^*!':  ^'T"^n(2?"  "^'"^on  nnli  ^  -^vf^l  ?  t'^r?.  l^i.^*"  "© 
the  eco tlori.^  -.:ia  proGv^ats  u  Q^^^  Cilc  la  aolu«  no, 
touches  uo:in  t^ese  life  ©lo'renta  for  bo^iuty,  truth, 
r'co''1     9 r, ,  an^.  p-nlrlt  "^re  '?-H  Int  Ir^.t^ly  boi.md  ;..'  '>  e-lt"". 
V.'Q  c.v.rilljn"  ,        :u  vfhC'ii      J,r:o:/t'^    ■   point!;)  out  t:':^t 
ipuslc  Ifl  exorenrive  of  serious  *  nd  high  thought  too 
deep  for»  --OT"-!::  -  and  t^eref'^re  h'^.s  to  do  with  the  very 
life  oi   ..1:^     ;lr.'"      '-^e  Indl'^ates  the  olemont  of  dseo 
^udproicnt  "by  vrhlch  life  Is  not'ivated  and  directed  and  tho 
moral  .i.wl  ethical  s --nge  ig  hGljrVitened. 
^*  r.V!'?.  -^nd  .vorahlp 
ite  ah'li  be  'ible  beat  to  aporo'.eh  this  consideration 
by  re- f5  tat  in?'  again  the  probleas  of  Nvorahlp; 

1.  The  rn^-  ~  ''-r^  "l^-^l'^nce  of  t'-'-*      -^tomplatiV'  ">.?tlv0  life. 

2.  lemoiit3  of  mafjic  and  poeslbiilty  of  ray.^.t.lc  exoerloncG. 
■^.The  bnlrance  of  sublectlve  r.n<l  objective  nlomonts. 

h  .T^e  rlv^l  cl'- r-T  of*  t'-^o  '\ -^^  y-^r^  •    i  f ^  t.^^ . 

?.fhe  b.ilance  of  eie'i:o;its  of  'i  ioratlo.j  aau  ou  iric.i tion. 
CtFlxt-id  forma  an'  spontan'^lty . 

7»The     ''l'5''^r- nt        r»r1'=r^*,   th'^  '^h'^.re  of  t,'-}.';  oon'^ro-'^tlon. 

l.The  bui-^:ice  of  actl  )a     ii  ^li^^ace. 

9»The  relvitlv©  claims  on  the  service  of  neophytes, 

c t ."h  ^•"^n?^  riTl  nrofes?©d  bellf^v-^rrr. 
IC.  vii.  Incii Ivldnal Ity  ana   j  j.i.iit./. 

ftith  these  problems  we  wuat  consider  their  relation 
to  experiment  :'.nd  new  text  for  old  f or^s . 

(1) Public  lorrM2,  variously 


Part  t.'-*^?e  -  t  f n^^t  . 

i.  V3fc>ui»t  i  .oj-la-'-  toward  unlflcatiDa  of  rnQCbB.rlar, 

acletioe,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
?.  ""^^e  fr'^?  !-)!!  of  bollef  "^nA  int-erpretotlon  characterizing 

^.  rho  frank  ©xporiment  in  music. 

•^t.  -^nd  o^r         for  a  v.*orshlp  f?5nii  to  me  t  t'^o  need, 
"-..r.-l.  -.j/--  pointed  out,  the  activity  v' 
in^atlonai    -hurches  in- 

1.  JT-ir3  matter  of  adopting  the  chanoal  forni  and  the 
tendency  toward  iltar^y  which  reauit^'. 

2.  "Pie  work  of  .vllllatE  .^Jomian  .luthrla  at    t.  ark' a 
in  New  York  City. 

lonB  1 3  "■  T  •    ~"  t "> t *" -^r  tho*?  V'^-i  r^fo'"  1  :^'rc  '^f  v^r'^'iip 
and  the  preaent  expcri  ;  jnts  In  the  fiaid  .ve  acva  oouia  to 
one  coricluslon:  the  sVirns  of  the  tlfss  are  hopeful  li-;ideed, 

does  not  touch  one  or    noth^ir  oi   L^e  ..-ro 01^5x3  Oi'  .  ors  sip. 

?^ie  must  remsflrber,  ho?fever,  that  the  parta  of  an 
antl'"/''"' ■  -r^^  -lot  r-'^solvahle  l-^to      pln-^le  f^-^?!*^.  This 
Ir  to  .  y  I' -  V  the  problesTir  --vii ,  civ^  Ayi, 
ThencG,  vtOrphip  trust  oscillate  between  find  auonfr  Ita 
problerns  -        tl-^fr  th«  n.-^r^l  of  t>e  tli^en,  p-»)'^iln!T  the 
dept'-^    ■ *  ua  •■-.ro  I.  aJ  Uii:  Its  tr^n  -f  -...v  -ijat 

accomocr  te  Itself  with  rcT©r<?nc«  for  the  o    t  1^      at  the 
new  ire  "brlngB  forth. 


conclusion 

pr'>tlerr!s  of  worship^-'   are  equajeiy  ia  iuiiiu  -  cviicnce  of 
the  fact  that  t^^jtenaency  to  rors^lo  tends  also  to 
^,ccoTO'^'' Ic  It-^rlf  to  th<n         In  ,"'hl':^h  it  Is  found. 
2.   ihs  .^.cts  of    uslcai  .'ifltTry 

a.  l;^UBlc  has  always  been  the  m9.]^r>  pettlaK;  for 
T^orshlp,    The  reasons  are  that  It  w«»8  the  more 
pr-ictlc^.l  v\'^y(thG  ac  - "    -  -^^--'^ 
jBthelrala  being  one  tv.xch  proctic  ii     )a8ideration) , 
It  offered  the  greater  vnrlfJty,  beauty, 

outlo*"  1  T'lt '  ,:^Mt.-^,  ^-^i^-p  -)f  -ixprefi 

b.  art  loi  pat  Ion  ">f  the  worshippers  has  always 
triumphed . 

(2)   ihe   .:yn-AP'op:ue  ami    i^rl'    Mrlall^i,  -  Bome 
de?rreo  of  participation 

'■iictoric  llturgjc  oiiil3c,i'ii, 
c'lTie  trend  of  music  mnkes  clear  the  fact  that 
the  person'"  1  rnd  drr-T-^.tlc  ^n-?  t;^ ct^crl.'^tlve  will 
find  a  pi:..ce  ■iow'-:Vcr  cio  rxy  tnu  theory  of 
worohip  domandE  the  Impersonal.    Heasoned  from 
worship  outward,  the  pure  church  muHlc  Is  what 

(1)  3ee  oa|TO 
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is  desired.  Reasoned  frr>m  the  poopie  Inwarxi,  we 
must  begin  with  the  music  of  the  people  and  must 

r-r''  ^  '•■v.-'r^'l  !  T -^•'■'  Cl."  ^ '  ^ns  w^-5oh  -rJlJ    -.?'^'-^  t  of  t'-e 
other  type. 

d.  The  ultimate  differentif^.tion  of  the  art  of  mjaic 

-v-i  Vi*  ■       fret  "^^Pt  thn  "rt        '■•ipl,,-'  ,f  n-' 

chur-ch  r.uBic  are  two        ■  -  irent  t  iar  •        ^  - 
must  tnake  certain  that  our  Ideal  for  church  mislc 
oirtP>9n  of  fsn^'^^h  of  life-  to  Jre::  '.a  the 

Q^x'Q  of  tho  ,jeopio. 

e .  Freedom  in  thought,  froodora  in  worship,  and  the 
type  of  music  called  expresntve  seen^  to  go  to- 
f^ether,  which  ^-   ' "  -'-^  ,  -  luo 
of  music  is  vltaiiy  concernea  Kith  fcxpression 
however  much  Impression  the  muclc  in^presalon 
may  make.           r-rtlc  o--^-^'' ■'"•^'^•^r:  ■'-"•vr  -  ^'  -^n^h 
mualc  Is  vnluelesr.  unless  it  eventuates  iii  activity. 

•  Facts  of  Psycholo.clt^sr.l  r-tudy. 

It    'roduGoa  a  group  mood  which  in  t  rn  affects 
the  Individual,      e  mlrht  call  this  a  rociai 

oecoadly,   it  roacts  upon  thb  iadiviauai  awalring 
emotional  and  Intellectual  asr oclatlons *   If  It 
is  expresalve  rr^unlc  It  enllBts  fctlvlty  at  once 
and  r.tlmulatep        nr  nity. 
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b.  Tho  proup  nsood  U  l?!i'>ortAnt  Tor  It  Is  t^-ie  aoll 

.v'-lch  the  ladlvi-Jual  ■ce?ot\—:       vr-* -■her/ . 
The  wora>»'ip  vnlue  of  auoh  uiuaic  is  iil.-^host  whon 
tho  agfjoclatlons  are  a^vnkenecl  30  definltoly  as 

c.  If  the  ;nj'jic  be  mu        of  Improoai  0.1  -  Ito  effect 
l9  beat  '.Then  In  it  la  QomilQtQly  appreciated  and 
I-?,  -^M^  to  touch  a  hackf.rounc'}  of  association 
•v;vlc''i  i-.ci'jd'i';^  historic  laformytl^n  '  1:  -.voli  as 
experiential  factors.     It  Is  trlta  to  nientlon 
the  f^ct  thnt  rauolc  which  remire^.  Information 
as  an  element  -^f  appreciation  -   '         ;  little 
more  than  divert  attention  from  the  main  lasue. 

i  congrerr/^t ion  for  exam'^le,  totnJly  out  of  the 
ranre  ^f  t^e  polyphonic  '^tylc  -    111  find  its 
exaltation  submerged  in  novelty  and  ctr^ingeness , 
howevor  mjch  we  r^a,?  depend  on  Its  trae  beauty 
ultl^TT^tely  to  penetrate. 
A.  I'acts  of  Philosophical  tudy 

a#Authorlt^ tlve  ^rrlters^^^  as  well  '?3  hictory  attest 
V'"".!  T-Hty  '^f  .TjBtlc  exp'!?rienco       r  f->rc?  ii 
cultivating  the  Toral  and  ethical  llic. 
b.The  effect  of  the  my p tic  experience  is  one  and  the 

broadcntJ  horizon,  ic-vei  iiit.r')£:p: c tlon  of 

Communion  with  one's  self.    Though  Cabot  would 

'ocking,  James,  Brlphtman,  ionep  et.al. 
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affirm  that       .    ')     ^  t 

derive  the  greatest  v&iue  for  our  coac..  'C  of  God, 
even  If  it  l'*5  antbroporaorphlc^lly  derived,   Is  the 

c.Xhe  r;;Sui.t'^   51'  social  experiCiic-j  uniiler  musical 
auaplces  are  attested  by  philosophy  a  oelng 

"Jut  t3  itc  t<i  30  oDacisely  any  ouch  a  iir.t  of  fuctc 
is  to  do  Injustice  to  the  very  thing  we  ara  end3  voring 
to  circ'uitscrii' o .     Here  we  may  a'-  fely  r  -^itor  -to  •.•.■'h^.t  ^rns 
v^uoted  f r yx.     .    .  ...rig'itTsa--.^       in  *.:».rt   ^ao,  fuit  \vjr>iiii^  is 

the  "heart  of  r^llgloua  experience"  -  that  then.  In  its 
Im  ^11  c'^tlin.^ ,  worghl'^  ^n        inflnlt?  ^«  ^ts  ihj^ot  and  as 
i rsito-:ourv.llvi        t.j^  o  jirxL  kV':io)i  eator-;j  i a t t  ;j  oxp-jrionce. 
./hlch  Is  to  say  that  since  .ausiot  Is  not  objective  but 
S5uhjectlve,  w^.ile  Its  effer^ts   •  I'v  hf*  oV'"-<'lco.lly  ?nd 
phyaloloirlcaiiy  ..iescrlbeu  -va...  ^rium-^c  -.  -.^^ ,   its  dynrrolc 
quality  cannot  be  circumscribed.     That  Is  to  say  it  Is 
Irrmeasurable t     ,1iat  is  more,  when  Its  effects  arc  physically 
and  physlDloglcaily  deccribed  ■  I'i  enuuitr  •    - :  ry 

contribution  to  the  aubjects  In  which  these  efiaio ts  are 
seen  is  l^measur:-.;  ie.  The  attempt  to  measure  nolrit, 
ber;uty,   t^'  id  goodness  muat 

■//hen  i;aul  2poke  of  "faith,  hope,  -.nd  charity  '  as 
"lasting  on',  he  spoke  of  those  ultlmatos  of  po:)dneap, 
truth,   ^1-"'  beauty  •sr^  '  !->i'^  -r'-  ■•-1  ^''-t-.'-l .      hl.'^'-''  ir:  to 

say  that  he  who  works  with  thase  ultlrr'ates  1r  safe 

(1)  Rellf^lous  Values.  Pajye  79 
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provided  he  contlnu^'lly ,  conr^cloucly  strive  to  lncren.Be 
Information  :m'^  urdcrRtandlnp  of  both  suh.loct  rrtter  and 
f'ub.ject  GO  at-^.  to  lacreaeG  the  presonce  of  tVvar.-j  uitloiates 
In  the  work  at  his  hand.     There  is  that  that  Is  inevitable 
In  n-ood,  true,  and  beautiful  music  -  orovlded  ^iiiy  the 
workers  be  sincere  seekers  and  lovers  and  under:;t-mder3 
of  the  people  with  vvhom  they  vvork. 

In  view  of  these  facta  and  conclusion  therefore 
what  m\ist  our  alras  be?    For  we  cannot  choose  yar  alms  - 
we  are  committed  to  certain  ones  by  the  ir.edlum  with  which 
we  work*. 

1.  '.e  must  preserve  the  srlfta  of  the  ages  -  and  if 
the  most  artistic  cann'it  be  found  to  touch  human 
life  where  we  find  It,  thorj/we  must  v/ork  toward 
the  n^ost  artistic  as  orir  "O'  l, 

2.  In  order  to  d  o  this,  we  must  strive  to  increr.se 
the  appreciation  of  those  with  whom  we  vvork  and 
thopo  to  whom  they  sing.     There  will  come  a  time 
•vhen  both  shall  feel;  "there  £ust  be  sonnet  ing 
more."    That  is  the  p-olden  moment. 

7...'e  must  develoo  for  we  are  dealing  with  the 
ultlmates  and  the  Infinite.  To  achieve  an  art 
form  is  not  enough  -  as  witness  the  pirnndnesa 
and*  beauty  of  the  Greek  ritual.     To  stagnate  is 
to  die  -  to  become  enamoured  or  even  merely  o  t- 
Isfled  with  the  present  is  alike  sin  and  decay. 
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Life  i.T;r;els  to  rriurlc  le  It  a  laTnont  or  a  pae?-n  of 
praise  -  fo  that  the  f.;lorloji6  .:ilnt  John  r.rott:  -i  little 
more  than  poetry  when  be  s&ld- 

"^'hese  are  they  which  came  '>ut  of  gre-t  tribulation, 
and  hpve  w*-'^''^ed  t^-^rlr  r-^lrcr,  ^nd  ^ade  f^er  v^-hlte  in 
the  bl'^^d  3f  the  Lainb.     i'heref'src  art  t  'oy  bel'^rt; 
the  thr-ine  of  God, slid  rervo  '^Xr  day  &.nd  nlsr'-^t  In 
Mr  to-^     o:  rf-d  hp  t^^t  pJttfj=th        t^-e  thr-^ne  ehall 
dw£;ii  a.r.oa-    t^-t--'-."    --nd  t'lcir  ronp  is. 

"Elssslnff,  ond  glory,  arsd  wisdom,  and  thanksclvlnp, 
??nr!  ^->!T"':r,  "^'id  roT'C-^,   'snd  m5c"^t,  be  unto  our 
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